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Garden Hats. 


Garpen hats are generally round, and large 
enough to protect the face and neck from the 
sun. ‘They may be made of braided straw, or 
of figured percale, plain muslin, etc. ‘They are 
lined either with the same stuff, or With colored 
muslin, er silk. Sometimes the outside and 
lining are gathered together by means of reeds 
or whalebones ; but the lining is often plain and 
only the outside gathered.. Instead of these gar- 
den hats very dressy hoods are also worn, which 
are made of figured muslin with colored lining. 

Fig. 1.—Ficgurep PrercaLte Garpen Har. 
For making this hat cut of white foundation 
from Figs. 15 and 16, Supplement, each one 
piece. Pleat Fig. 15 on the outer edge, join 
the ends of Fig. 16 from 18 to 19, and finish the 
outer edge with covered wire. ‘Then arrange on 
each of these pieces a piece of percale gathered 
at intervals of an inch apart. The piece de- 
signed for the cover of Fig. 15 must be about 
two inches and a half larger in circumference 
than the foundation part. For the covering of 
Fig. 16 prepare a straight piece of percale about 
six inches wide and sixty inches long, which 
must be gathered over a cord lengthwise at the 
distance of an inch apart. In sewing on this 
gathered part the gathers on the outer edge of 
the rim must be somewhat sparser than those 
on the inner edge. Then sew the cover along 
each cord so as to form regular puffs between 
the cords. Next line the brim with a plain strip 
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of percale, which is sewed down to the outside 
along the edge. Having joined Figs. 15 and 16 
according to the corresponding figures on the 
pattern, line also the crown of the hat. Next 
ornament the outer edge with a ruffle of figured 
percale an inch and a half wide, and trim with 
notched ruches and a bow and ends of the same 
(see illustration). 

Fig. 2.—Srraw Garpen Har. 
of rice straw, trimmed with rosettes of black 
velvet ribbon, For the description of the peas- 
ant waist see first page of Supplement, No. X. 

Fig. 3.—Figurep Musitin Summer Hoop. 
This hood is of figured muslin lined with pink 
muslin; it may be worn instead of a garden hat, 
and is very useful, as the revers may be turned 
over in front so. as to forma shade. For making 
the hood cut of figured muslin and pink lining 
from Figs. 20-22, Supplement, each one piece. 
Baste the outside on the lining; gather the back 
of the crown (Fig. 20) and the upper edge of the 
cape from 27 to 28, so that the gathers of each 
shall take up equal space; then join both parts 
with 26, 27 and 28 coming on the corresponding 
figures, and bind the seam with muslin binding. 
Sew together the remaining edges of outside and 
lining. On the front edge gather the hood from 
* to 3, and join it with the revers, the outer 
edges of which are sewed together, and care 
must be taken to bring * on :, * on *, 26 on 
26, and 29 on 29. Lastly, trim the cape of the 
hood with a notched raffle of figured muslin, and 
the revers with a ruche of the same. 


This hat is 
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PROSPECTS OF EDUCATION. 

fa ape and then it is desirable to pause and 

take a new outlook at the formative im- 
pulses of the world. The present hour affords 
such an oceasion with respect to the movements 
in behalf of education. 

That an unusual influence is now working 
upon the minds of men on this subject can not 
be doubted. Not only is this influence wide- 
spread, but it is intensely earnest, presenting 
some of the characteristics of a profound and 
generous enthusiasm, and enlisting hundreds in 
its service by sheer force of sympathy. Rela- 
tively to the mass of mankind, never before was 
there such a ratio of thinking mind engaged in 
the study of this great question. 

Let us not suppose that this is altogether the 
work of those thinkers who, by virtue of posi- 
tion, are naturally devoted to the interests of 
education. Much is due to them; more is due 
to the instincts of the age. ‘Time has argued 
out some vast truths in connection with this 
topic, and its demonstrated conclusions are not 
to be gainsayed. More than any thing else in- 
ternational communications and fraternal feeling 
in trade and industry have shown men that they 
must be more generally and thoroughly educated 
in order to come closer together in bonds of 
brotherhood. A low type of culture is the in- 
variable accompaniment of insulation; and so 
soon as nations begin to fraternize, intellect feels 
the need of a larger wisdom. 





{f New York 


What strikes an observer of this new impulse 
is the revolution it indicates in the relations of 
men. Little is now said of the higher class ed- 
ucation, and that little rests on the hypothesis 
of general culture. A large part of this impulse 
in England and on the Continent is directed to- 
ward the necessities of the working and the mer- 
cantile classes. Science and Art are looking to 
them as classical and belles-lettres education 
once looked to the upper portion of society, 
The moral and Christian argument on this point 
was concluded long ago; and there it rested, a 
dead demonstration, until the times and seasons 
of Providence compelled the sordid interests of 
the world to see and feel its immense significance. 
The delay has not been useless. If the argu- 
ment had not been so pungently enforced by the 
needs of governments and civilization it had 
perchance been liable to logical intermeddling. 
But as things stand, it is safe from disputation. 
The gain is complete, and it is final. 

The new union between Education and In- 
dustrial Interests will not be permanent on the 
present ground. It is only a transition period— 
an initial step to something higher and better. 
Educating the workman will soon require the 
educating of the man. So, too, governments 
will yield to laws stronger than their own, and 
adjust their interests on a scale broader than 
their selfishness. Christianity alone excepted, 
no such agency is now operating. Though long 
preparing it has been sudden in its outburst, 
wide in its reach, momentous in its effects, 





Fig. 1.—Fieurep PrercaLte Garpen Hart. 
For pattern sec Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 15 and 16. 


Fig. 2.—Garpen Hat anp Peasant Waist ror Girt From 8.10 10. 
For pattern and description of Peasant Waist see Supplement, No. X., Figs*17-19. 


Fig. 3.—Ficurep Mustin Summer 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XI., 


Hoop. 


Figs. 20-22, 
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Within five years the change has been marvel- 
ous. It is specially noticeable in the attention 
now being given to science in farming, and to all 
those economic arts on which the earthly well- | 
being of men depends. Noone can suppose that | 
the new enthusiasm in behalf of educated intel- | 





lect will be restrained within its present limits. 
The immediate benefit is very great, and the | 
truth which it has vindicated is the greatest of 
all the benefits. For the first time the practical | 
power of education has a commanding field for | 
display. ‘This has been its most urgent need ; | 
and so long as the want of opportunity for a 
demonstration continued, education in any large 
sense was only a theory. But those days have 
gone, and they have gone forever. 





THE CHILD'S SONG OF SUMMER. 


Tue daisies are coming—hurrah! harrah! 
We'll weave them in many a chain: 
The daisies are coming—hurrah! hurrah! 

The daisies are coming again! 


The chickens are coming—hurrah! hurrah! 
Hear how the old hen clucks: 

The chickens are coming—hurrah! hurrah! 
And the gneer little turkeys and ducks. 


The cherries are coming—hurrah! hurrah! 
And apples and peaches and plums: 

The fruit is a-coming—harrah! hurrah! 
We'll feast on it when it comes. 


The swallows are coming—hurrah! hurrah! 
There ‘ll be lots of birds in the sky: 

The swallows are coming—hurrah! hurrah! 
We'll whoop at them as they fly. 


The fishes are coming—harrah! hurrah ! 
Come all with your tackle and hooks: | 
The fishes are coming—hurrah! hurrah! 


The fishes are filling the brooks. 


The tadpoles are coming—hurrah! hurrah! 
With their funny, wriggling tails : 

The tadpoles are coming—hurrah! hurrah ! 
Like little bits of whales. 


The corn-fields are coming—hurrah! hurrah! 
So green and waving and high: 

The corn-fields are coming—hurrah! hurrah! 
We'll hide in them by-and-by. 


The ant-hills are coming—hurrah! hurrah! 
What fun to see them rise: 

The ant-hills are coming—hurrah! hurrah! 
They're growing before our eyes. 


The crickets are coming—hurrah! hurrah! 
And katydids talking so funny: : 
And fire-flies too—hurrah! hurrah! 
And bumble-bees laden with honey. 


The summer is coming—hurrah! hurrah: 
We can bathe and swim and dive: 

The summer is coming—hurrah! hurrah ! 
Oh! it’s jolly to be alive! 


It’s jolly to live—hurrah! harrah! 
Let us all be good and glad: 

It's the grandest world—hwrah! hurrah! 
That ever we children have had. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, JuNE 26, 1869. 











caer Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of a 
rich variety of Bathing Dresses, Girls’ Suits, Chil- 
dren's Hats, Fichus, Peasant Waists, etc., etc. 





TABLE ETIQUETTE. 
BEFORE DINNER. 


HE origin of dinner-eating is coeval with 
the creation of man. Dinner-giving, how- 
ever, is the later product of advanced civiliza- 
tion. It may be received as an axiom that the 
social progress of a community is in direct pro- 
portion to the number of its dinner-parties. 
London, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and other cen- 
tres of refinement, retain their pre-eminence by 
virtue solely of their daily banquets. Abolish 
these, and you extinguish the friendly relation- 
ship of nations, the intimate intercourse of the 
cultivated and refined, render ‘‘ the feast of rea- 
son and the flow of soul” impossible, and arrest 
the progress of society. It is unquestionable 
that more enduring alliances have been struck 
by diplomatists across the mahogany than were 
ever agreed upon in ministerial cabinets. Tal- 
leyrand regarded the dinner-table the best place 
for the transaction of business; and while he 
himself was planted there, he could safely leave 
the rest to his subordinates and scribes in the 
office. ‘The choice and costly dinners of Cam- 
bactres were ungrudgingly paid for by his mas- 
ter Napoleon, for he regarded and encouraged 
them as powerful engines of state. Who can 
doubt that much of the culture of the world, 
with all its elements of refined manners, intel- 
lectual converse, and taste for science, litera- 
ture, and the arts, is largely dependent upon 
the social gatherings at the dinner-tables of the 
metropolitan cities? Trace the careers of any 
of the notable men of the world, and mark how 
often their genius is seen to sparkle at the con- 
viyial board. How much we should lose, for 
example, of Johnson, Garrick, Reynolds, Sheri- 
dan, Sydney Smith, or Theodore Hook, if de- 
prived of their company at dinner! The gen- 
eral tone of science, literature, the fine arts, 








| the superstitious fancy of the French, 


and taste, are unquestionably sustained by met- 
ropolitan urse.” If dinner-giving 


| in its capitals were abolished, all Europe, we 


believe, would relapse into barbarism. In seek- 


| ing for evidences of American progress in re- 


finement, we should count the number ot daily 
dinner-parties, on the” great increase of which 
of late there is reason to congratulate not only 
all lovers of good cheer, but friends of their 
country. 

The number of persons at a dinner-party, 
according to an old saying, should never be 
‘*more than the Muses [nine], or less than the 
Graces” [three]. Brillat Savarin says: ‘ Let 
not the number of the company exceed twelve.” 
He, like all his countrymen, stops suddenly 
short of the thirteen—an ominous number in 
Having 
the belief that this number will be sure to be 
fatal within the year to some one of the com- 
pany, it is impossible to persuade thirteen to 
sit down together at dinner. The host, even, 
or some accommodating guest, whatever may 
be the occasion, will be sure to subtract him- 
self from that odd and inauspicious sum, should 
it be unfortunately cast up at some convivial 
entertainment. 

It is too much the practice, particularly in 
this country, to invite people of the same pro- 
fession or occupation to dine together. Apart 


| from the fact that there is usually less harmony 


among such, and they are almost sure, like mem- 
bers of the same family, to quarrel with each 
other, there is this farther objection that their 


| conversation is apt to be exclusively profession- 
} al. 


If all divines, their talk will be divinity ; 
if all lawyers, law; if all doctors, medicine ; 
and if all merchants, trade. The result, of 


| course, can not be very grateful to the dames 


who may be present, who will not care, proba- 
bly, to be regaled in the intervals of the soup and 
fish, or the roast and dessert, with the perplex- 
ities of faith, the uncertainties of justice, and 
the nauseous details of physic. Brillat Savarin, 
than whom there is no better authority, says 


{ that the guests invited to a dinner ** should be 
| so selected that their occupations shall be varied, 
| their tastes analogous, and with such points of 


contact that there shall be no necessity for the 


+ odious formality of presentations.” 


The invitations, if the party is a formal one, 
should be sent about a week or ten days before 
the dinner, The usual formula is simply this, 
either written in a note or printed on a card: 


“Mr. and Mrs. 
of Mr. 





request the pleasure [or honor} 
"s company to dinner at — o’clock on . 
we Se Ag 

A formal acceptance should read thus : 

“Mr. accepts with pleasure Mrs. 
tation to dinner at — o’clock on g 

All written invitations should be answered 
immediately in writing, but especially invita- 
tions to dinner, and should be complied with at 
all hazards. If, by any mischance—as the 
death of a relative, or some other serious cause 
—the guest, after having once accepted an in- 
vitation, is unable to comply with it, he must be 
careful to send notice of the fact, with his re- 
grets, at the earliest possible moment. 

At all dinner-parties the ladies and gentle- 
men are expected to present themselves in full 
evening costume, Delicate hosts and hostesses, 
particularly when the occasion is not a very 
formal one, will take care to keep their own 
dresses in due subordination, lest they may pos- 
sibly outshine too evidently some of their guests, 
and unnecessarily put them to the blush. Thus 
a fastidious host will not seldom keep to his 
frock-coat and black cravat, with a nice consid- 
eration for some invited person who may by 
chance have neglected to put on the swallow- 
tail and white choker de rigueur. 

Punctuality is essential to the perfection of 
dining, as it is to the proper performance of 
every other social duty. A half hour's grace 
used to be allowed, and it was not “ the thing” 
to arrive at the exact time appointed. Fashion, 
however, now sanctions what common-sense has 
always inculeated, and men of society are ex- 
pected, alike with men of business, to be exact 
in their engagements. 

On reaching the house the gentleman, if ac- 
companied by a lady, gives her his arm on en- 
tering the drawing-room. Very fashionable 
people have a footman at the door to announce 
the names of the guests as they present them- 
selves. If this is not done, the host or hostess 
may introduce their visitors $9 each other, tak- 
ing care to make as little fuss as possible about 
it. When introductions are dispensed with, as 
they may be with propriety, the guests should 
have no hesitation in conversing freely with 
each other as mutual acquaintances. 

When the dinner is announced, which should 
be done by the servant simply saying, “The 
dinner is served,” a procession is at once formed. 
The host gives his right arm to the female guest 
who has the precedence from age, rank, or 
strangeness, and leads her to a place at the 
dinner-table on his right, he being at the head 
or at one side. Next comes the most distin- 
guished male guest with the hostess. She seats 
herself at the other extremity, or at the oppo- 
site side of the table, with her cavalier on her 
right. The rest follow in couples, ranked gen- 
erally according to age, and as they enter the 
dining-room are placed so that the host may 











*s invi- 








| be flanked on eithér side by a dame, and the 








hostess by a cavalier. The rest of the guests 
are arranged in successive couples, so that each 
cavalier will be between two dames, and each 
dame between two cavaliers, provided the sex- 
ual proportions of the party allow of such an 
arrangement. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Ot the Garter. 


Y DEAR OLIVER,—I was lately read- 

ing in Chaucer's “ Canterbury Tales,” and 
I advise you and your friends to steal a few 
hours sometimes from Miss Braddon and Mr. 
Charles Reade, and to do the same thing. I 
fell naturally to thinking of that old time and 
the people who made it famous, Now as in 
reading Chaucer a blithe, fresh breeze of May 
always seems to blow over the page, and there 
is a music of bubbling brooks and the sound 
of the open air under all the measure of the 
story, so I found that through all the pleas- 
ant reverie into which I fell there was a kind 
of refrain—the melody of the gallant phrase, 
Evil to him who evil thinks. And as that is 
the legend of the fine old Order of the Garter, 
I could not help, as my thoughts ran on at 
their’ own will, wondering how many persons 
I knew who ought rightfully to be admitted 
members of that order. 

It was in no cynical mood that the question 
occurred to me; for, although I do not know 
what your feeling and experience may be, I 
know very well that fate has been kind to me 
in introducing me to many and many of the 
most truly kind and courteous people, so that 
I continually ask myself whether the satirists 
are not, after all, morbid. The French critic, 
Henry Taine, says that Dean Swift had him- 
self seen the Yahoos whom he describes; and 
I have no doubt of it. There are plenty of 
portraits of them in all the historians and the 
memoir-writers of his time. But had he seen 
nothing else? Were they all Yahoos, or was 
Swift a bitterly disappointed man? I don’t 
believe that Lady Elizabeth Hastings was a 
Yahoo; and Steele’s beautiful compliment to 
her was as true a portrait, surely, as Swift’s 
of the kingdom of Lilliput. It is not difficult 
to see with Swift’s eyes, but it is very sad to 
look with them unless you have Steele’s heart. 

The Dean was impatient of Sir Richard and 
of his friend Addison. He evidently thought 
them triflers—men who wasted life in attend- 
ing to hoops and patches. If he conld have 
had his way he would have called them round- 
ly man-milliners; but as I reflected upon the 
Garter, an order of which Addison was certain- 
ly worthy to be Grand Master, I asked myself 
again whether that man-milliner had not been 
of as much real service to mankind as the Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, and whether a parent sending 
his beloved boy away to school, and into the 
sharp conflict which no mortal man escapes, 
would rather give him Swift or Addison as a 
Mentor. 

Evil to him who evil thinks, Is it a curse or 
a law? Whichever it was, it seems to have 
been fearfully illustrated in that career of Swift. 
There is no story more painful than his; and I 
suppose every body is always glad as he draws 
toward the end of it, to believe that it was act- 
ual disease that kindled at least some of his 
dreadful fires of hate. Grand Master Addison, 
on the other hand, has proved the truth of the 
legend inversely. He thought ill of so few— 
at least his habit was so strong to think well 
and speak tenderly—that posterity has given 
him, as it were, a place at the family fireside, 
and remembers him with the same gentleness 
that he showed to others, There is a pleasant 
illustration of this in the facts regarding the 
character of Sir Roger de Coverley. Steele in- 
vented that character, and wrote the paper in 
which Sir Roger is first described. But it was 
so wholly agreeable to Addison that he instant- 
ly seized it and developed it with a fondness 
and a sympathy which are the most beautiful 
tribute to his own character. He appropriated 
it, I might say, as a father appropriates his own 
child who was changed at birth, and whom he 
suddenly discovers and takes home. 

Nowhere is Addison’s touch so kindly and 
felicitous as in describing Sir Roger. It was 
because it was a character after his own heart, 
and it is because it is recognized to be so, that 
it is always felt to be Addison’s character ; and 
when Steele, or perhaps Budgell, or Tickell, not 
at all conceiving the real nature of the good 
gentleman, tarnished his reputation by a de- 
scription of conduct not indeed unusual nor 
highly censured at the time, but inconsistent 
with the purity of the ideal Addison had in 
mind, Addison wrote a paper describing Sir 
Roger’s death, that he might be removed from 
all opportunity of slander. ‘This is one of the 
most characteristic little incidents in Addison's 
career. His heart was so deeply interested in 
the character he had so tenderly developed, 
Sir Roger was to him such a real personage, 
that Addison could not bear to leave him to 
the chances of his own mortality, and so took 
care to send his favorite out of the world before 
he went himself. ‘ 

Does any body doubt that Sir Roger de Cov- 
erley has been a greater benefactor to all of us 
than all of the Dean’s characters or works? 


Comparing the genius of the two men we should 
all allow, I suppose, that Swift had much more 
power and variety; but can we doubt that Ad- 
dison’s influence has been a thousandfold purer 
and better? And if we search for the secret is 
it not here in the legend of the Garter? Ad- 
dison did not think evil, nor speak it, Thack- 
eray indeed says, that when Mr. Addison's men 
spoke sharply of Mr, Pope, probably Mr. Ad- 
dison did ngt take his pipe out of his mouth to 
reprove them. Very likely. The Grand Mas- 
ter was fallible. He had his little jealousies, 
undoubtedly, and his ambitions, He had also 
his weaknesses of another kind. We read that 
he made an edifying end, and the .story-books 
carefully repeat his alleged remark to the young 
nobleman to see how a Christian could die. 
But he was a Christian who undoubtedly stum- 
bled sometimes. He was tipsy too often, prob- 
ably. If Swift had chosen to make him the 
hero of a new Lilliput, he could have turned 
the langh upon him, and Pope's satire leaves 
an uneasy sting in the heart of every lover of 
Sir Roger’s lover. 

But evil to him who evil thinks. ‘There is 
the man who wrote even his political tracts in 
the Freeholder with a humorous air of badinage ; 
who sang the familiar hymn of “ ‘The spacious 
firmament on high,” which will be repeated in 
many a nursery to-night; who chatted gayly 
with his neighbors every day upon what seemed 
little subjects until his heart and his head made 
them large ; who painted one portrait and hung 
it in the softest light in all our memories; and 
because his spirit was that of one who thinks no 
evil, because it was kind and generous and hu- 
mane, we all love his name and his memory ; 
and as I speak of him to-day and you read of 
him we ratify unanimously, do we not? the 
nomination of Joseph Addison to be Grand 
Master of the most noble Order of the Garter. 

The truth is that I doubt if the worthy mem- 
bers of that order in England have any idea of 
the real scope of their order or of the number 
of its members. There are certain persons of 
high condition who are called into it, but it is 
not known to me that it is upon any real 
grounds, By real grounds I mean strict con- 
formity to the spirit of the order; a resolute 
thinking well rather than ill of the rest of us. 
I do not feel at all sure, for instance, that if 
Angelico were living in England he would be 
made a member; and yet I defy any duke or 
prince with the most royal blood in his veins— 
even. were it Prinee Warbeck or Prince Cade— 
to show a more undeniable claim than his, He 
is poor, to be sure, and he works hard for a liv- 
ing; but when his neighbors say that Angelico 
is one of the best men in the world to get along 
with because he always sees the best of every 
thing, they certainly give him the highest praise. 

It is truth, also, as perhaps the highest praise 
must be. Angelico has children, happy man 
that he is! and I am often at his house to take 
a cup of tea, and to repair my spirits if I find 
them declining. You also, I believe, my dear 
Oliver, have children, and you know how try- 
ing they often are. You know the incessant 
warfare which they seem to wage upon universal 
order andlaw. Angelico’s children are not ex- 
ceptions. They turn the house upside down; 
they race and roar and romp from attic to cel- 
lar; they devastate the furniture; they engage 
in remorseless hostilities with their best clothes 
and with their worst and with every thing they 
wear; they quarrel and fight with each other; 
they play truant; they wash themselves very 
incompletely in the morning; they are very 
cross and captious, even rebellious, at night; 
they do not like to go to church and sit straight 
up and hear long, dull sermons—such is human 
depravity! and they even sometimes tell lies ; 
and they smoke surreptitiously ; and at the ex- 
perimental age when the instinct of science be- 
gins to be felt they blur all the wall-paper with 
phosphoric designs, and the phosphorus falls 
upon the furniture, and great is the mischief 
and sorrow—in a word, the home of Angelico 
is just like every other home into which God 
sends his most precious gift of children, 

I wish only that in the midst you could see 
Papa Angelico, Whatever the storm upon the 
stairs, whatever the confusion or catastrophe 
any where in the house, Angelico says to his 
wife, who starts up, impatient, or who scolds 
or sighs, **‘ My dear, remember that we have to 
deal with children, not with angels. It is the 
nature of children to be noisy, to be rough, to 
be tumbled up, and totumble usup. It is their 
nature to keep us on the look-out all the time. 
Easy, my dear Griselda, easy ; they mean well, 
the good darlings, they mean well.” Griselda 
sometimes looks at him so tenderly when he, as 
it were, lays his gentle voice upon her to restrain 
her, that I have known him to get up and go 
straight to her and— Well, well, what an old 
gossip I am getting to be! You shall not see 
every thing I have seen in that home, my good 
Oliver; but I hope you haye seen it all, and 
often, elsewhere. ‘* They mean well,” says 
Angelico. Evil to him who evilthinks, Per- 
haps Prince Alfred is a perfectly proper person 
to be admitted to the order, But I know that 


Angelico is; and I beg you to think of all sim- 
ilar candidates that you know, and to send in 
their names. 

Tf I have the opportunity I think I shall call 
| the attention of a certain clerical friend of mine 
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to this legend as a text. I can not help think- 
ing that a style of preaching which consists in 
a liberal relegation of every body to a condi- 
tion which we will not mention, tends to a gen- 
eral thinking of evil of them. It is enough to 
see that every body ought to go down—if you 
insist upon certain points—but it is perhaps 
quite as useful for us to show each other why 
we may hope at least to go up. My good friend 
who sends us all below so unctuously, certainly 
cherishes no malevolence. He says that it is 
his benevolence rather—that he does it for our 
good. But when he says that I can only re- 
call old Doctor Switcher, the teacher of my 
youth, and remember how painfully often he 
discovered that my good seemed to be synony- 
mous with a good thrashing. ‘That is not An- 
gelico’s faith, It was not Grand Master Ad- 
dison’s. Read a little in your history, dear 
Oliver, and then read in your daily experience, 
if you would know how true is the motto of the 
Garter. Yours in the bonds, 
An Ovp BacueEvor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BOYS’ SUMMER SUITS. 


IGHT gray cloth of French make is the 
most desiralle woolen material for boys’ 
summer suits. Flax silk braid, used for trim- 
ming it, is placed up the side seams, for sleeve 
ornaments, and above the pockets. The most 
tasteful cloth suit for boys of eight years and un- 
der that age consists of the Zouave jacket, cut 
away to show the shirt front beneath, and knee- 
pantaloons, that is, open at the knee. A real 
vest or only a sham front is usually made with 
Zouave jackets, but is not worn at this warm sea- 
son. ‘The illustration given on another page in- 
cludes the vest. ‘The knee-pantaloons are much 
cooler than full Zouave trowsers banded at the 
knee. French cloth suits of this kind for boys 
cost from $14 to $20. Those of American cloth 
are $12. Washing materials are made similar- 
ly. White duck suits, also buff, brown, and pea- 
green, are cool and serviceable for summer; $10 
is asked for white duck, and $8 for colored. 
These have open jackets with but one button at 
the throat and no collar. 

Six-year-old boys retain the short Bismarck 
blouse for another season. ‘This favorite gar- 
ment, with the belt set in on the front and the 
back loosely belted, does not need constant adjust- 
ing as do blouses with belts loose all around. It 
is a matter of fancy whether the pantaloons worn 
with this blouse are open or gathered at the knee. 
Dress suits and those made for everyday wear 
are made after this fashion, which is entirely su- 
perseding the Garibaldi waists so long worn. A 
novelty in Bismarck suits is made of satin jean— 
a washing goods—white, with hair stripes of blue 
or purple. A white binding around the skirt, 
sleeves, belt, and collar is the only trimming 
required ; $8 50 is the price. A very heavy 
brown linen at 75 cents a yard also makes sub- 
stantial blouses, to be worn with trowsers of the 
same or white duck. Twilled gray and blue 
flannel are preferable to linen at the sea-side, as 
they resist the chill dampness. Mothers taking 
their boys to sea-side resorts select for them a 
fancy sailor suit of navy blue flannel. Many of 
these are made with the blouse just described, 
with a broad sailor collar trimmed with white 
braid. A white star is embroidered on each 
point of the collar. The price is $11. A flat 
sailor hat of white straw with blue ribbon and 
streamer is worn with these. Handsome sailor 
suits have jaunty jackets instead of blouses. 

A little kilt suit of pearl-colored cloth is 
shown for a boy of five years. It is of Parisian 
make and expensive. This style of pleated 
skirt is rather heavy for summer, but a few lin- 
en kilts have been made. ‘Tucked shirt-waists 
of white muslin, with colored pantaloons, are 
prettiest for small boys, or else a full suit of 
piqué or heavier Marseilles, made with cuta- 
way jacket and Zouave trowsers. Piqué suits, 
trimmed with white braid and embroidery, range 
from $10 to $25. A very handsome suit, to be 
worn on cool days out of town, is of white vel- 
veteen, striped like corduroy. White silk braid 
and large buttons of mother-of-pearl are the 
trimmings. Striped Scotch gingham and suits 
of imitation seer-sucker, striped black and white, 
are simply made with Garibaldi waists and full 
trowsers for ordinary use. Price $5. 

Larger boys over eight years wear the regular 
sack-jacket, just covering the hips, and buttoned 
down the front. Long close-fitting pantaloons. 
The English walking suit for youths has been 
described before. This is still worn. Cassimere 
and flannel suits of skeleton make, that is, with- 
out lining, are cut in this way for everyday 
wear, $8 to $12 is the price asked for skeleton 
suits. Summer suits of French batiste are serv- 
iceable to wear. This is a light woolen material 
not so heavy as cloth, and may be washed like 
muslin. hite check jackets and pantaloons 
are full dress for youth in summer. 


CHEMISES RUSSE. 


Chemises Russe or muslin blouse waists, illus- 
trated on another page, form an important part 
of ladies’ summer toilettes. They are far pref- 
erable to chemisettes for the open-throated dress- 
es, surplice, and half-high waists now so much 
worn, as they fit more neatly, and remain in 
place without the aid of pins and tapes. With 
white or colored skirts they form a pretty cos- 
tume for the house with merely the addition of a 
ribbon sash. In the street they are much cooler 
beneath suit wrappings than waists of the dress- 
es would be, Swiss, nansook, and mull are the 
materials most used. It is best not to confine 
these to a belt, but put drawing-strings in the 





back, cutting the whole waist to extend down 
beneath the dress belt. The furnishing houses 
sell blouses in various designs, ranging in price 
from $4 to $25. Those as low as $4 are sim- 
ply made with a little needle-work on them and 
patent Valenciennes edging. Handsomer ones 
have real Valenciennes insertion and lace, with 
medallions of French needle- work. | Blouses 
with shawl collar or simulated revers are es- 
pecially becoming to full figures with white and 
plump throats. A black velvet ribbon around 
the throat with a locket attached makes the 
neck look fairer still, Ladies with thin necks 
form a round yoke or Watteau collar of success- 
ive puffs of mull and Valenciennes insertion. 
The puffs extend around the neck and fill up 
the space from the throat to the arm-hole. 


HANDSOME FABRICS FOR SUMMER, 


The handsomest fabric imported this season 
is the China crape spoken of in previous Num- 
bers. It resembles the famous Canton crape 
seen in shawls, but is not soheavy. It is shown 
in pale buff, or écru, as the French call this un- 
bleached color, in white, pea-green, and delicate 
fawn color. It measures one and three-fourths 
of a yard in width, and costs $10 a yard. Tu- 
nics, over dresses, and opera cloaks are made of 
this soft, gracefully-hanging material. It is 
especially admired for evening dresses. 

White French pongee, of rare quality and ex- 
quisite gloss, is imported for full-dress suits for 
visiting. Its thickness adapts it especially to the 
sea-side. It is quite narrow, and costs $3 50a 
yard. Black velvet bindings, and other velvets 
of dark color, lapis blue, Havana brown, or sea- 
green, give character to dresses of this beautiful 
goods, An elegant suit designed for Newport is 
white pongee with black velvet on the flounces 
and a broad velvet sash. White chip hat of 
Versailles shape, with black ostrich tuft and a 
rose-cluster. An imported suit has wide bind- 
ings of blue velvet edged with narrow black gui- 
pure. <A delicate fawn-colored pongee, with 
velvet trimmings of the same shade, was the 
traveling dress in which a fashionable bride was 
recently married. Cream-colored pongee faced 
with brown is in excellent taste. 

Another rare material, called muslin de soie, is 
simply a remarkably fine grenadine. Large rose- 
buds, as lovely as if painted by hand, are scat- 
tered about on a china-blue, rose-pink, green, 
or white ground. A gay cashmere figure looks 
brilliant on dark brown or black. Price $2 a 
yard. 

A lovely robe pattern worthy of mention is im- 
ported without a duplicate. It is an evening 
dress of white gros grain with a skirt trimming 
of two ruffles ten inches wide brocaded with 
Parma violets. A sash and narrow bands for 
the sleeves and waist are similarly ornamented. 
Price $150, 

LOW-PRICED SUITS. 

As the warm summer days arrive fresh, cool- 
looking suits of wash materials are grateful to 
the wearer and the observer. ‘These have almost 
entirely taken the place of silk and woolen goods 
for morning promenades.. Showy suits of silk, 
grenadine, and foulard are reserved for after- 
noon, Among the simplest suits for morning 
are those ot Scotch gingham in narrow stripes 
of black and white. Made with a belted basque, 
caught up in puffs, and a gored skirt with three 
bias ruffles, these gingham suits are very taste- 
ful, and a good change with buff linen. Ladies 
ot middle age wear them both for the house and 
street. A suit of finest gingham, trimmed with 
bias strips of the same edged with braid, is mark- 
ed $16. A percale suit, white, with pencil lines 
of black, has two skirts and a loose sleeveless 
jacket trimmed with purple worsted braid. Price 
$18. A white Marseilles suit is a short dress 
with sleeveless jacket prettily bordered with 
pink and white galloon. $26. A very heavy 
linen of a dark brown color is admirable for tray- 
eling dresses. Percale suits are being made 
without ruffles, as only bias ryfiles are thought 
pretty, and these do not iron well. The lower 
skirt is without trimming, the basque and upper 
skirt, or the casaque, is scalloped and bound. 
Severely plain suits of gray de bége are sold 
ready-made for $10. These are bought by serv- 
ant-girls, who have no time to make their own 
clothing, or by persons starting on a tedious, 
dusty journey, where it would be folly to ruin a 
a suit of better material. 


BERCEAUNETTE,. 


A charming novelty at a furnishing house is 
an infant’s berceaunette. This is a canopied 
basket of light willow, in which the child may be 
carried from room to room. It has also a stand 
on rollers, on which the basket is placed when 
baby reclines in state dressed for exhibition. 
The whole affair, canopy, basket, and stand, is 
covered with pink cambric, and draped with white 
Swiss in puffs and ruffles looped with rosettes of 
pink ribbon. Handles covered with pink silk 
serve to lift the basket from the stand. ‘The 
price is $45—not an extravagant charge for the 
amount of work upon it, though an ingenious 
mother could make it at home for much less 
money. 

VARIETIES. 


Driving jackets of velvet-striped cloth are 
made for the races and the springs. ‘These are 
the short, loose English jackets with broad pock- 
et flaps and deep revers of silk at the neck and 
wrists. Large buttons down the front. 

Short, janty sacques of llama lace and gui- 
pure are much worn with black silk suits. Mer- 
chants say they could sell thirty or forty a day ; 
but their supply is exhausted. Modistes and 
workers in lace fashion beautiful sacques of gui- 
pure insertion and lace, ‘The prices vary from 
$25 to $50. 

The long court train and short petticoat is the 
height of elegance for full-dress receptions, ball 
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dresses, ete. In European saloons ladies carry 
their enormous trains thrown over the left arm. 
Garlands of flowers, long trailing vines, and 
large clusters are used for trimming evening 
dresses of thin materials. A white tulle puffed 


‘to the waist has three vines of rose-buds and 


leaves extending around the entire skirt near the 
edge. A wedding dress of white satin has a 
tulle over dress, on which orange blossoms are 
thickly scattered. 

Large umbrellas of dark blue silk with amber 
handles are fashionably used. ‘This sensible style 
is adopted from England. French parasols are 
small and pretty rather than useful. The square, 
canopy-shaped parasols have not become popular. 
White or buff pongee parasols of good size, lined 
with silk of a becoming color, with smooth han- 
dles instead of the carved ones used heretofore, 
are suitable for almost any time of day or toilette. 
$10 is the price. 

Pretty toilette boxes, made of pasteboard cov- 
ered with quilted silk beneath a lace transparent, 
with quilled ribbon at the sides, are made at the 
furnishing houses. A square box with blue 
lining is $1 25. One of star shape, with pin- 
cushion on top, is $4. 

For information seceived thanks are due 
Messrs. Appatr & Moore; A. T. Stewart & 
Co. ; Lorp & Taytor; and James M‘Creery 
& Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Prince METTERNICH, having more wine pro- 
duced on his estate at Johannisberg than he can 
comfortably get through with at his own table, 
holds annually a little vendue of the surplus. 
This sale has just taken place at the Chateau. 
Among the highest prices, Wourr, of Frankfort, 
—_ $800 for a single barrel, and the Duke of 
Nassau $1200 for one half-cask. 

—Mr. Wess, who combines the wisdom of the 
“ Adder’’ with the harmlessness of the dove, 
has squandered several millions of dollars by sell- 
ing an interest in his adding machine to J. R. 
Oseoop and E. P. Dutton. Mr. WEBB goes to 
the Adder-on-dack Mountains to add to his 
health, preparatory to a tour among the effete 
monarchies of the Old World. 

—THALBERG has got so rich and is so fond of 
his comfort that he pianos only at the private 
entertainments of exalted people. 

—Next to the QUEEN, Miss URDETT CouTtTs 
is the most noticeable woman in England. At 
the opening of the Columbia Street Market, 
built entirely by herself, several of the royal fam- 
ily, and any number of bishops, dukes, and such, 
were present. It was not long since that the 
Dean of Westminster went to ask her aid to 
build a church in a destitute part of London. 
After listening a little she gave him a check for 

,000; but before the edifice and the schools 

eonnected with it were finished the amount re- 

uired had reached $100,000, which she paid. 
hat is Aer way of doing things. 

—Lieutenant-Governor CuurcH, for many 
or one of the prominent men of Western New 

fork, proposes to leaye Albion for this city. 
His neighbors propose a public dinner to testify, 
etc., etc., ete. 

—Wazzs has invited L. Napoizon’s little boy 
to run over to Great Britain and make him a 
visit. He is going. -It will be the first instance 
where thirteen-year-old royalty of France has 
gone a-junketing in that way. 

—Dr. James Rusu, of Philadelphia, who died 
afew days since, at the age of 84, was a son of 
BENJAMIN Rusu, one of the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and brother of Ricx- 
ARD Rusu, formerly Minister to England and 
France, and Secretary of the Treasury. Dr. R. 
has left his own name to descend honorably in 
the history of his country, by leaving his large 
estate, valued at some millions, to a Board of 
Trustees, to be devoted to the establishment of 
a free library for the common benefit of the peo- 
ple of that city, 

—Martin pa me Indiana, has produced a pe- 
destrianess who bids fair to outstep the speedy 
Weston. Her name is Lizzm Lacer; her age, 
18; her gait, 45 miles in 12 hours, including 
several stops for regt and refreshment. She is 
said to be a nice girl and a good talker, though 
she is likely to be known by her walk rather 
than by her conversation. 

—The Princess or WALEs is the promoter of 
sensible female costume in England. The ordi- 
nary dress, with its tight-fitting body, its plain 
front, its train skirt, and tight sleeves, was com- 
posed under her auspices, and, in England at 
least, is the most popular dress of the time. 
The sweet Princess bends a poe portion of 
her energies to the device of drapery suitable 
more especrally to the young women of that 
realm. Some of the robust, middle-aged, and 
some very old and skinny women rebel at it, 
but youth and shape and beauty of course carry 
the day. 

—Fercuter, the London manager and actor, 
comes hither in a few weeks to exhibit his stage 
talent. Although of German extraction, he is 
said to play Hamlet with more power than any 
living artist, his slight foreign accent adding 
piquaney to the performancé rather than de- 
tracting from it. 

—Auld Scotia has got the start of America on 
the admission of women to the Universities— 
that of Edinburgh having, by @ majority of ten 
to four, admitted Miss Sopura Jex BLAKE to the 
botany and natura: history classes during the 
summer session, Miss B. formerly lived in Bos- 
ton, though she is English, and applied for ad- 
mission to the medical department of Harvard, 
which the callous-hearted faculty flatly refused. 
There was no gallantry in that callous-hearted 
faculty ! 

—Rosa Bonnevr is to be regarded as an agri- 
culturist and a stock-raiser, as well as painter. 
Her farm is not of great magnitude, but large 
enough to keep over one hundred animals, most- 
ly very odd-looking specimens. 

—Bishop Krvnesiey, of the M. E. Church, is 
about to justify his right to the title of circuit 
preacher, by starting on an Episcopal missionary 
tour around the world—the first ever made by 
an M. E. or any other bishop. 

—It was one of the peculiarities of WAsHING- 
TON IRVING that he took kindly to the mint-julep. 
Dickens ditto. When the latter was in this coun- 
try on his first visit Inviva and he met, by ap- 


pointment, at Baltimore, and had two days of | 





} of her.as ‘“‘that fancy Mrs. Smita,”’ } 


good time. Some man of bibulous habit, an ad- 
mirer of the books of both, sent to them at the 
hotel a most enormous mint-julep, wreathed with 
flowers. DicKENs writes: ‘‘ Wesat, one on either 
side of it, with great solemnity (it filled a re- 
spectably-sized. round table), but the solemnity 
was of very short duration. It was quite an en- 
chanted julep, and carried us among innumer 
able people and places that we both knew. The 
julep held out far into the night, and my mem 

ory never saw him afterward otherwise than as 
bending over it with his straw with an attempt- 
ed air of gravity (after some anecdote involving 
some wonderfully droll and delicate observation 
of character), and then, as his eye caught mine, 
melting into that captivating laugh of his, which 
was the brightest and best I have ever heard.” 

—The Emperor or Russia has been quite ill 
for several weeks, owing to injuries received 
from being dashed violently against the stones 
of the parapet while crossing a bridge. His ill- 
ness causes much anxiety among his subjects, 
as his death would seriously embarrass the pres- 
ent Russian policy. 

— Mrs. L. F. p—E Bourson is now a wife per 
holy Church as well as by Justice Doper. A 
few days since Father Wiseman, of Jersey City, 
married the Prince and Princess according to 
the ceremonial of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the Church of 8t. Peter. The priest had pre- 
viously applied to Bishop Bay Ley for a dispen- 
sation, but none was received, and after ascer- 
taining that no law of the Church was in the 
way, he proceeded upon his individual hook or 
crook. A dispatch was at once sent over the 
cable to the Empress EvGEente, with whom the 
bride was formerly a great favorite. 

—The Rey. Dr. CRAwrorp has been appointed 
chairman of a committee to look over the widow 
Van Cort, and report as to the expediency of 
allowing her to keep on preaching. Dion's Herala 
seems to be on the widow V. C.’s side, for it sug- 
gests that the report be made in words to this 
effect: ‘‘And it shall come to pass in the last 
days, saith God, I will pour out of my Spirit upon 
all flesh; and your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy: and on my servants and on my 
hand-maidens I will pour out in those days of 
my Spirit; and they shall prophesy. And it shall 
come to pass that whosoever shall call on the 
name of the Lord shall be saved.” 

—A party of the name of Sp1keE—ETHAN SPIKE 
—has writ that some of the South Boston found- 
ries are making earthquakes for Mr. GILMORE’s 
jubilee music, in addition to two lively ones 
from South America, for the ‘‘ halylooyar’’ cho- 
rus. Mr. G. said to Mr. 8., “Your voice has 
more vollum than sweetness. I don’t think I 
can work you in, unless as a bull of Bashan, in 
a bellerin’ korus.’’ To which Kunnel Srrge re- 
plied, ““Any where; I’m willin’ to exert sech 
vokle powrs as nater has gin me where they’ll 
be most effectin’. Let’s have piece.’’ ‘* Amen,”’ 
says GIL. 

—The profits from Queen VicTorta’s first 
book, amounting to $12,500, haye been appro- 
priated by her Majesty to the establishment of 
school and college bursaries for the benefit of 
well-deserving scholars in the district surround- 
ing Balmoral. 

—Among the notables that attended one of 
Miss CusHMAN’s recent receptions in Rome was 
Cardinal De Lucca—the “ learned Cardinal,” as 
he is called. His Eminence is under size, and 
looks, in his beautiful costume and scarlet stock- 
ings, like a prince in a fairy tale. He is a quiet, 
simple, courtly man in his manners, and highly 
esteemed. 

—Sister MARIE DE LA CROIX, a nun at the 
Convent des Oiseaux, and a natural daughter 
of King JEROME BonaPaRTE, is visited by the 
Princess CLOTILDE almost every day. She is 
very accomplished, and, notwithstanding her 
sixty years, is extremely prepossessing. The 
NAPOLEONS are very fond of her. 

—Mrs. Dr. Exiza J. Hau, of San Francisco, 
has accomplished something worth placing on 
record. She has invented and patented a vol- 
canie furnace for smelting ores, which scientific 
men, like CHARLES HARASZTHY, say “ will rey- 
olutionize the old system of smelting ores alto- 
gether.” 

—The Princess Lovutsz, who has a talent for 
sculpture, has just finished a marble bust of her 
mother, Queen Victoria, which is on @xhibition 
at the Royal Academy. But so far as general 
cleverness is concerned the Princess BEATRICE 
is the brightest of the royal family. She is an 
exceeding smart girl. 

—The ¥. Dr. Pre, in the New York 0d- 
server, refm(ks that the King of Sweden is the 
most affable and approachable monarch in Eu- 
rope. In his daily walks, or while going about 
in the public steamers that ply through the wa- 
ters of the city, as omnibuses do in New York, 
he enters freely into conversation with the peo- 

le. And to strangers, especially Americans, 

e is exceedingly kind, or, as his subjects would 
say, gracious. 

—The new State Librarian of Michigan is Mrs. 
TENNEY, wife of Professor TENNEY, the former 
Librarian. She became accustomed to the du- 
ties of the position during the absence or sick- 
ness of her husband for many years, and is said 
to be thoroughly qualifiea. 

—A census of the wardrobe of the Princéss 
METTERNICH has just been taken by a persever- 
ing statist of Paris, and the result made known 
to the world. It amounts to about this: 120 
silk dresses, 194 morning gowns, 60 be 
dresses, 60 cloaks, 50 shawls, 152 petticoats, 2 
chemises and other under garments, 365 pairs of 
stockings (a short supply), 156 pairs of gloves, 
50 pairs of boots and shoes, 70 belts and sashes, 
64 brooches, 72 pairs of ear-rings, 31 fans, 24 par- 
asols. Bonnets not taken into account; ditto 
veils. 

—A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, 
writing from London, says: ‘“ The best living 
tenor in Europe is, I believe, Mr. Sims REEVES. 
I have heard all the best of the Italian, French, 
and German singers, and know not one whose 
voice is so melodious. He is a man of about 
forty-five, so dark in complexion, with hair so 
erisp and curly, that they would aoe have 
allowed him to land in Charleston in the old 
days. *He refuses an encore point-blank, and f 
have known him to stop short in an oratorio and 
sit down, because two or three people came into 
the hall while he was singing.’ 

—We women must be careful of our words. 


» Why? Because a Louisville milliner has sued 


the wife of a merchant for slander, in speakin 
rs. 8. 
deems herself injured to the extent of $10,000 
for the careless blurting of that phrase. 











Picture Frame with Silk Paper Violets. 


Tuts elegant frame is designed for two small pictures, arranged as seen in the illus- 


tration, and is made of violet silk paper. First trace the founda- 
tion from Fig. 3, making it the size desired, on heavy white paste- 
board, and then either cut each of the two large and the small ovals 
singly and join them with strips of pasteboard, pasting them on as 
shown by Fig. 3, or cut the frame all in one, in which case the pat- 
tern must be made up from the single pieces and drawn on paste- 
board, In the illustration each large oval pointed on the 
top is five and a half inches long and four inches wide, 
while the little upper oval is two. and a half inches long 
and an inch and three-quarters wide; the frame of the 
larger ovals is three-fifths of an inch, and that of the 
smaller two-fifths of an inch in width. For making the 
violets, each of which consists of five circles of larger and 
smaller leaves (see Fig. 2), cut for each from Figs. 63-67, 
Supplement, a piece of violet silk paper, lay each piece in 
the palm of the left hand and press something round—for 
instance—-an unsharpened_ lead- 
pencil, on each leaflet, turning 
it round so that the edges 
shall be slightly crumpled. 
Then lay the five circles 

of leaves with the mid- A 
dle points together, 
and sew them to 


the frame with a 
few stitches of vio- 
let silk. Fasten the 
pictures in the frame 
by pasting silk paper on 
the batk. Lastly, finish the 
frame with two supports made 
of strips of pasteboard an inch : 
wide ; in the illustration each of these is eight inches long, covered with violet silk, 
and is creased over two-fifths of an inch from one end; two inches and a half distant 
from this crease each strip a second time. Each strip is pasted with one end on the 
back of the upper part of the frame, and with the other end on the under edge on the 
right side under the violets in such a manner that the two inches lying between the 
creases of the pasteboard serve as a foot. 


Two Crochet Squares for Table-Covers, Antimacassars, etc. 

Boru these squares may be used for setting together bed or cradle covers, antima- 
eassars,etc. ‘These covers can, of course, be made of crocheted or of knitted squares, 
or of both alternating. The square, Fig. 1, is crocheted with medium knitting cotton ; 
the wheels and figures on the little squares of the foundation are sewed. The square, 
Fig. 2, is of ribbed piqué, and the design sewed in twist stitch ; the open-work edge 
is crocheted. ¢ 

Fig. 1.—Make a foundation of 52 stitches. Passing over the last 22 crochet | sl. 
(slip stitch) in the following stitch, then * 1 ch. (chain), turn the work, and crochet 
on the sl. and on the following 9 ch. six rounds in ribbed crochet stitch (these form a 
little square of the foundation). After the last round crochet 
1 te. (treble crochet) in the sixth following foundation stitch, 
passing over five stitches, then 9 ch., 1 sl. in the sixth fol- 
lowing foundation stitch. From * repeat still twice, but 
crochet after the completion of the third te. 14 ch., and then 
turn to the 2d round. In the vein of the stitch of every up- 
ward corner of a square, 1 sl., in each te. of the former round 
1 tc., always separating the sl. and te. by 5 ch. At the end 
of the round crochet the te. in the foundation stitch, then 
14 ch., and turn the work for the next row of squares. These 
are worked tike the first round, but the under corner of a 
square of this round must always come on the upper corner 
of a square of the preceding round. Having worked six 
rounds (three rows of squares) in this manner, surround the 
foundation with four rounds in sc. In the first of these al- 
ways put the needle through the ch. and @. 
on the outer edge of the foundation, and 
afterward always in the back vein of each 
stitch. The open-work round now follow- 
ing is worked in twist stitch. Crochet first 
8 ch., * one twist stitch, for which wind 
the thread seven times around the crochet 
needle in the same manner as if for working 
a te., and take a loop on the needle with 
one thread, putting the needle through both 
upper veins of the following stitch, throw 
the thread around the 
needle again, and draw 
the thread through the 
loop and through all the threads on the nee- 
die at the same time; work off together the 
Jast two loops on the needle by throwing the 
thread around once. Then follow 2 ch., 
passing over two stitches, from > repeat in 
the round, paying attention to the corners 
of the square. Lastly, crochet 3 sc. in every 
2 ch. of the former round. The squares of 
the foundation are ornamented as shown by 
the illustration in twist stitch (point de mi- 
nute), in Harper's Bazar, Vol. I1., No. 16, 
p. 249. For the wheels stretch four double 









CrocHET 
SQUARE FOR 

Tasie-Covers, 

ANTIMACASSARS, ETC. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XIX., 
Figs. 61 and 62. 


Description of Symbols: 8 Brown ; & Corn Color. 


Fig. 1.—Tarzstry Desion ror Corner oF BorDER. 


Fig. 1.—Sitx Brusu.—Uprer Sipe. 





Fig. 1.—Picrvre Frame witn Sick Parer VIOLETS. 
For pattern of violets see Supplement, No. XX., 


Figs. 63-67. 





Fig. 2.—S1tk._ Parser 
Vioter.—Fwut Size. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No. XX., Figs. 63-67. 


PrercaLe GARDEN GLOVE. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XII, Figs. 23-25, 


































































Parer Case. 




























































ner shown by the illustration. 


The square, Fig. 2, requires a piece of piqué of the requisite size. This is worked 
around the edge in button-hole stitch over a foundation of 
heavy cord, after which work the design in point de minute. 
(See Harper's Bazar, Vol. IL, No. 16, p. 249.) Edge the 
square with a round of twist stitch and one of sc. in the man- 
ner of the square, lig. 1. 


Percale Garden Glove. 

For this striped percale. glove cut from Figs. 23, 24, 
and 25, Supplement, each a piece of bias material. On 
the back of the hand-piece, Fig. 23, stitch very narrow 
straight strips of percale, so that the dark stripe of the 
percale shall lie along the middle. Having hemmed 
the upper edge of the thumb, and sewed it together 
from 31 to 32, stitch it to the hand-piece according to 
the corresponding figures on the pattern, in which a 
slit has been made according to Fig. 23. Hem the 
edge of Fig. 25 one-fifth of an 

inch wide and join to Fig. 23. 
BS. Fig. 28 is stitched wp from 
84 to 35, and the upper 
edge of the glove hem- 
med one-fifth of an 
inch wide. For 
trimming set on 











the upper edge 
of the glove and 
thumb a ruffle an inch 
wide gathered with a 
cord. On the outer edge 
of the gauntlet, with the ex- 
ception of one side, sew on a 

ruffle an inch and a half wide ; 
the seam which joins the gauntlet and hand-piece is covered with a ruffle an inch 
and a half wide. Under this run in an elastic cord, which makes the glove stay on 
firmly. Lastly, join the sides of the gauntlet according to the corresponding figures 
on the pattern, so that the rounded side shall lay over the straight side as far as the 
straight line on Fig. 25. 










Fig. 2. 
CrocHetT 
SQUARE FOR 
Tasie-Covers, 
ANTIMACASSARS, ETC. 






Silk Brush. 
Tus brush is especially designed for cleaning silk dresses, paletots, etc., being so 
soft as not to injure the grain. For making the brush cut of pasteboard from Fig. 61, 
Supplement, four or five pieces. Paste these together with gum arabic, and cover 


them on one side with a thin wadded cushion, dnd on the other with brown woolen 
reps. 


On the side covered with woolen reps sew, according to the corresponding fig- 
ures on the pattern, two pieces of double reps cut from Fig. 62, 
which are stitched with white silk and edged on the straight 
side with fine brown and white woolen cord. In using thé 
brush put the hand in one of these pieces. Cover half the 
wadded part with a purled cover of brown wool, and the other 
half with canvas worked with the same wool in velours stitch. 
In the middle of the brush sew the halves of the cover to- 
gether. Cover the sides of the brush with a straight strip 
of brown reps, which is lined with muslin and ornamented 
on the outer edge with two rows of white silk stitching. 
Along the outer edges of this strip sew brown and white 
woolen cord. 


Two Tapestry Designs for Borders. 

Tuese designs serve for various purposes, such as cushions, 
covers, ete. ‘They may be worked with wool and silk in 
cross stitch or petit point, or they may also be worked with 
beads. The same designs will serve for the border of mats 
or rugs, in which case they must be worked in Smyrna stitch 
with coarse wool. 

Paper Case. 

‘Luis pretty and useful case, designed 
to hold papers, journals, or music, is made 
of brown and black polished reeds, orna- 
mented with embroidered medallions. 
The model is eighteen inches high includ- 
ing the handle and feet, and fourteen 
inches long by six inches wide, and is fur- 
nished with a pasteboard bottom, which 
is covered with light brown enameled pa- 
per of the color of 
the reeds. An open- 
work partition of 
reeds divides the case into two compart- 
ments. ‘The outer sides are covered with 
green linen- back satin on a foundation 
of pasteboard, and an embroidered me- 
dallion is arranged in the middle. The 
pasteboard is lined with enameled paper 
of the color of the reeds. The medallion 
is four inches and a half in diameter, and 
may be worked from any of the designs 
that have been given in the Bazar. The 
design may be worked in colored netted 
guipure, in cross stitch with wool and 


Fig. 2.—Sirx Brusu.—Unper Sipe. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. X1X., 
Figs. 61 and 62. 


f° +24 —fay pat. t + 


Description of Symbols: ® Black, © Steel, ® Crystal, 8 Milk, 
© Chalk, ® Gold, 0 Blue Beads. 


Fig. 2.—Tarrestry Design ror CorNeR OF BorDER. 
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UNDERGROUND GODS. 

N the pre-historic times of Greece and Rome not only every celebrated man, 

but every man whatever who belonged to a family which counted as a family 
and was not an outcast once, became a divinity on his death to his descendants, 
who worshiped in him, and all ancestors, the principle of life which they inher 
ited. It must not be imagined, however, that they fancied their progenitors were 
taken up to any sort of ¢ Jlympus, or spent 
pleasant after-lives in the twilight repose 
of the Elysian fields. Olympus and the 
Elysian fields were quite a later invention, 
and only heroes of very exemplary merit 
were promoted to these quarters at all. 
No; they imagined that in after-life the 
dead continued existence in some sort of 
dim underground mundus, or region, to 
which they found access from their graves. 
The primitive Greek and Roman buried 
his father not as in later times by the 
road-side, but in a field near his house, 
and the ancestors were 
deposited there one aft- 
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silk, with fine chenille, or also with beads, in any colors that may be desired. 
The foundation of the medallion may also be of silk and satin, worked in the 
fashionable application work of cork or leather. 


Bows for the Hair, Blouses, Fichus, etc. 

Fig. 1.—Bow For tHe Harr. ‘This bow, which is given in half “ize, ecnsists 
of a rosette of small points of satin rib- 
bon arranged in the manner already 
frequently described, and sewed on a 
little round foundation. A small cut 
jet button is set in the middle of the 
rosette. Short and long ends of rib- 
bon, pointed on the end, complete the 
rosette in the manner shown by the il- 
lustration. The rosette is sewed to a 
corresponding piece of pasteboard coy- 
ered with silk, through which a hair- 
pin has been run, as shown by Fig. 3; 
this hair-pin is sewed on and serves for 
fastening the bow on the hair. The 
bows are so arranged that the ends 
hang backward. 

Fig. 2.—Bow For 
THE Hatr. For mak- 





Gl ghon 
Back or Biovse witn Porxt Russe 
Emprorpery.—{[See Page 408. ] 


















3,\ck OF BLoUsE witH SIMULATED 
Ficnu.—[See Page 408. | 


Back or BiovusEe with Cape FoR 
Girt FRoM 12 To 14. 
[See Page 409.] 
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er the other; and 
the descendants 
believed, in a be- 
nighted way, that 
they had need of 
meat and drink: 
they placed food in their 
tombs, and even holes were 
made in the ground into 
which wine and milk could 
be poured for the use of 
the deceased; and it was 
thought that unless this 
; underground population 
Fig. 2. were duly considered, paid 

















ing this rosette, 
which the _ illustra- 
tion shows in half 
size, sew satin rib- 
bon an inch wide on 
a circular foundation an inch 
and a half in diameter in such 
a manner that little irregular 
loops are formed, as shown by 
the illustration; the outer loops 


Fig. 3. 
PASTEBOARD 
FounDATION 

ror Bow 
with Harr-Pry. 







So 







Back or Brack 
Lace BLovse. 
[See Page 408. } 


Back or BLovuse witH 
BeErRTHA FOR GIRL 
FROM 12 To 14. 


are made first. Then prepare Fig. 1. \ [See Page 409.] Buive SATIN attention to, and properly 
a few loops and ends (see il- CHERRY \ Rippon Bow kept good-tempered with 
lustration), and sew all to a Satin Rippon For Harr. regular supplies of comes- 

: 3 : : i ; ay Ww t res 
circular piece of pasteboard, ow ror Harr. \ : : __ tibles, they would not rest 
which is covered and finished \ quiet. There was immense power of doing mis- 
with a hair-pin in the same manner as the preceding y chief in them ; and as their numbers must have be- 
rosette : 4 come in time something overwhelming, they were 


served more in fear than in reverence. ‘The ordinary pagan, who eschewed 
the dangerous heresies of philosophy, up to the last continued to feed the soul 
of his great-grandfather in good faith, long after sophists and skeptics had 
ceased to do so from any other motive than avoidance of public scandal, after 
the death of Anaxagoras or Socrates, or when the scoffing Lucian wrote, ‘‘ If 


Fig. 4.—Bow ror Trimurine Ficuus, Biovses, etc. This bow may be 
also used for the hair. It is made of a piece of violet satin ribbon an inch and 
a half wide and four inches and a half long, which is edged with narrow lace 
and laid in three box-pleats along the middle. The narrow cross piece is made 
of a knotted band of the ribbon. If it be desired to wear in the hair it must be 


sewed on a little round foundation furnished with a hair-pin Fig. 4 $e a man has no son to feed him after death, his soul is condemned to everlasting 
; , ‘ eo hunger.” Not a pleas i is a nei ieve that an impious 
F Bow ror Buousss, Frouvs, erc. ger ot a pleasant thing this, for a neighbor to believe Pp 
sw 
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Fig. 1.—Frock ror Boy From 5 To 7.—Bacx. Figs. 2 and 3.—Suir ror Boy rrom 5 To 7, Fig. 4.—Frock ror Boy From 5 To 7.—FRONT. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 38-41. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 42-52. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 38-41. 
Fig. 5.—Suir ror Boy From 3 To 5, Fig. 6.—Surr ror Boy From 6 To 8. 
For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, No XIIL., Figs. 26-37. 
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Hoe meneame a ~ : — 


householder hard by was keeping the souls of 
his ancestors in a state of raving famine; and 
that thus a whole multitude of angry spirits 
were let loose on society, to inflict upon it all 
kinds of disasters — frightful diseases for the 
body, mildew and blight for their corn -har- 

"vests; not to speak of their going over and 
siding with the enemy in case of warfare. Con- 
sequently a man who was known to be on bad 
terms with his underground relatives had little 
merey to expect from those about him; it was 
no matter if you put him to death, for you might 
appease him in his after-life by feeding him prop- 
erly, and giving him milk and honey, or any 
thing else supposed to be pleasant for a ghost; 
and, provided some other male descendant was 
left to continue to feed the family ancestors, the 
whole community would be a gainer. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CoRRESPONDENT. | 


HE presence at Paris of the brother of the 
Emperor of Austria and the Prince and 
Princess of Wales has given rise to new festivi- 
ties. ‘The Tuileries ball was extremely brilliant. 
The Empress appeared there in a dress of white 
tulle, with wreaths of bronze laurel leaves and 
small gold berries. ‘Three of these wreaths 
adorned the train, another defined the pouf be- 
hind, and a few clusters were capriciously ar- 
ranged over the front of the dress. The coiffure 
was com of a wreath of dark laurel leaves, 
lighted up by splendid diamond flowers. 

The Princess of Wales was likewise in white. 
Her dress, like that of the Empress, was made 
by Worth; and the celebrated dress-maker, by a 
happy inspiration, had arranged the most strik- 
ing contrast between the two—the one dark and 
magnificent, the other vaporous and spring-like. 
‘The dress of the young Princess was sprinkled 
with sprays of roses of every shade, and the 
tunic was fringed with half-blown buds and roses. 
The corsage was very low, of that peculiar round- 
ed cut which distinguishes the dresses of Worth, 
and was edged with a wreath of roses. Her hair 
was adorned with roses and diamonds. The coif- 
fures of the Empress and the Princess of Wales, 
the work of Leroy and Albert, her Majesty's 
coiffeurs, were as unlike as their dresses; that of 
the Empress, composed of chatelaine braids, was 

* more stately, and that of the Princess, curls mixed 
with trailing sprays of roses, more youthful. 

Among the exquisite toilettes invented in honor 
of the guests we will cite that worn by the Count- 
ess de Pourtalés, at the ball given by her at her 
hétel in the Rue Tronchet, one of the most cele- 
brated buildings in Paris for its exquisite interior 
decoration and its artistic treasures. The gal- 

lery of paintings is especially rich in master- 
pieces. The Archduke of Austria and the Prince 
of Wales were present. The Countess had trans- 
formed her court-yard into an immense conserv- 
atory, and the walls of the hétel were covered 
with natural flowers. She appeared in the Aus- 
trian colors, and her toilette of yellow and black— 
so trying to fair complexions—appeared to strik- 
ing advantage on the fairest blonde in Paris, and 

* was much admired for its striking originality. 
“Her dress was of white tulle, with a tunic looped 
by a tuft cf yellow and black feathers. A sim- 
ilar tuft of smaller feathers was placed at the left 
side of the corsage; and her coiffure was ad- 
mirable, with its yellow and black aigrette con- 
fined by a magnificent diamond star. 

Beautiful toilettes were also seen at the Duch- 
ess of Montebello’s. To cite only the Princess's, 
we will say that it was truly princely, being 
trimmed with the famous flounces, with her 
armorial bearings and cipher, presented to her 
by the city of London. These flounces encircled 
the train and panier of pink faille. Between the 
two flounces, set over flounces of faille, ran a 
garland of eglantine and green wheat. The cor- 
sage was trimmed in the same manner; and the 
coiffare was of a wreath of eglantine 
and green wheat. Without imitating these royal 
laces, very beautiful trimmings can be made with 
this kind of flounces; one can even simply put 
tarlatan over the silk and around the train; the 


effect is equaily harmonious. This style is well 


adapted to young girls. 

The weather during May has been so bad that 
Parisian elegance has suffered from the effects 
of it, and many ladies have not yet ordered their 
epring dresses. Even on fine days the races and 

road round the Lake do not present their 
usual aspect. A few fashionable ladies, however, 
appear as soon as a ray of sunshine is seen, and 
from them we can see the difference between the 


up the front of the 
Close sleeve with large Louis XIII. 
cuff of black velvet, reaching half-way up the 
The train is caught up at the side with 

Some ladies prefer to carry 

arm, like the skirt of a riding dress. 
called i dress, has late- 
by Worth, and has obtained 


worn by the Empress next week. Over-skirt of 
sky-blue taffeta trimmed round the bottom with 
a wide flounce @ da Russe, and surmounted by a 
bouillonné of the same material. Cashmere Rus- 
sian blouse of the same color. This blouse, 
which is closed all the way up the front, has, in- 
stead of buttons, a passementerie of white silk 
mixed with black. The same passementerie 
edges the blouse, and serves as a heading to a 
deep black and white fringe. The corsage of 
the Russian blouse is plain ; the sleeves are tight, 
with wide cuffs of blue faille. Over this blouse 
is worn a little, short paletot of blue cashmere, 
which forms a pouf behind that rests on the pan- 
ier of the blouse. In front the paletot is very 
short, and has two small, rounded basques. It 
is entirely bordered with black and white passe- 
menterie. On the corsage are two revers, lined 
with blue faille, which meet in a point at the belt. 
This costume is completed by a blue gros grain 
sash with four coques and ends fringed in the 
stuff. It is simple and extremely becoming. 
Costumes are already being made for the Em- 
ress’s journey to the East. She has ordered 
little hats of batiste écrue and unbleached linen 
to wear in the desert. They are round, with a 
visor and cape, and have no other trimming than 
a black or gray gros grain ribbon. There is a 
movement in favor of mantilla hats, forming a 
cape behind which is crossed in front on the 
waist. They are made of black or white lace, or 
are often the color of the dress. 
ELIANE DE Marsy. 








GLAMOUR. 
Xn Shree Parts.— Part EE. 


“‘ Dotores,” said Bessy, “‘ St. Vincent has ar- 
rived.” 

It was early spring once more. The buds 
were thick upon the trees, and only needed a day 
of sunshine and south wind to bring them out in 
all their fresh young beauty. There was a fire 
in the school-room, but Dolores drew a long 
shivering breath as she turned quickly round 
and made a sudden dash at the coals with the 
poker. Her back was turned to Bessy, who, in 
her exuberant joy, caught Dolores round the 
waist, and kissed her pale cheek as it came up to 
the level of her lower horizon again. 

‘Won't it be delightful to go out with him 
every where, and see all the prettiest girls mak- 
ing love to him ?” cried Bessy, rapturously, ‘‘ and 
all the mammas paying court to him” gn see, 
even Bessy was not so simple as she had been) ; 
‘*and he the handsomest and richest and best- 
born and best-bred man of the season; for he 
must be all of that, you know, after traveling 
abroad so long!” 

** Does traveling abroad make people so rich 
and so handsome?” said Dolores. ‘*’Then I will 
buy a portmanteau to-morrow.” 

** Ah, but you know what I mean. He was 
rich and handsome before; but now he will be 
so polished, so courtier-like, so delightful—” 

**That all the young ladies will make love to 
him ?” said Dolores, just a little coldly. ‘‘ Well, 
I pity the young ladies.” 

**Yes; for he can not marry them all. In- 
deed, I don’t mean him to marry at all for a year 
or two” (Dolores’s lip curled ever so slightly. 
“You don’t mean him!” she said to herself ) ; 
‘and then he must fall desperately in love with 
the beauty of the season—an heiress, of course ; 
and—stop!” cried Bessy, ‘‘how stupid of me! 
why, Lettice Knyvett is the girl. She is rich 
and young and beautiful—the very thing! and 
she is to be presented at the next Drawing-room. 
Oh, won't it be delightful, Dolores ?” 

** Delightful!” answered Dolores, dreamily. 

And so Bessy talked away, never thinking she 
could wound her friend by thus shaking these 
purple rags and gilded baubles before the young 
governess's great calm brown eyes; never dream- 
ing that there was aught to sear or irritate in all 
this jubilant prosperity and worldliness. Nor, 
indeed, was there to Dolores. She lived in a 
world above all this sort of thing. A world of 
her own, full of noble men and graceful women ; 
where the talk was courteous and gentle, not 
frivolous and worldly ; where roses bloomed and 
lilies grew, and scorn of greed and gold flour- 
ished; where pettiness and meanness could not 
spring up even as weeds ; where men and women 
loved each other, and where all that was great 
and good and noble had ah abiding-place. . 

This girl, who was born with the instincts of 
a princess (when there were princesses), had a 
touch of poetry about her, a gift of magic, which 
at one stroke of her wand changed this prosa- 
ic workaday world into an enchanted universe. 
What wonder that she loved so well to dream? 
What wonder that she shrank instinctively from 
letting the rude breath of the outer world blow 
upon her enchanted palace? Some dim mysteri- 
ous rapture of awe, of love, of imagination made 
it holy to her. She put off her shoes from her 
feet when she entered that sacred region, and 
closed her eyes in a state of bewilderment which 
was something like religious ecstasy. 

It was impossible for her now to tell Bessy 
that she knew St. Vincent; that she had known 
him. It pleased her to think of him walking 
like some young Sir Galahad scathless through 
the temptations and flatteries aml allurements of 
the world, to discover his true love at last. To 
him (she told herself) ‘‘a simple maiden in her 
flower” was ‘‘ worth a hundred coats of arms.” 
There was no conceit in this. He loved her; 
he would always love her. ‘The essence of love 
was its eternity. To him all accidents of birth 
or station would be simply nil. To her they 
never assumed the form of tangible facts; they 
were as nothing; they could not weigh in the 
balance, since their very existence was so unim- 
portant as almost to escape notice. 





Of herself in all this she thought little, of her 





love much; so much that she put herself in the 
back-ground, and was content to wait. It was 
almost joy to her to put off that meeting when 
they should be revealed to each other, never to 
be parted again. e: 

And so she worked on in her cheerful little 
school-room, her heart full of songs and sun- 
shine, her eyes bright with a liquid brightness 
that told of the happy life within. 

Sometimes Bessy and Lettice (Mrs. Dalrym- 
ple’s niece) would come tq afternoon tea in the 
school-room, and Dolores would look at the two 
girls, and listen and wonder. Their marvelous 
flow of small-talk about their balls and their 
bouquets, their partners and their toilettes, their 
engagements and their bonnets, amused her be- 
yond expression. Bessy was the louder of the 
two, and sometimes would raise a slight flush of 
offended dignity on Lettice’s fair pure cheek by 
a whispered allusion or a too broad compliment 
repeated with more frankness than tact. Lettice 
was one of those perfectly beautiful, helpless, 
useless women who keep up the traditions of 
woman’s sovereignty. She was always perfectly 
dressed, and calm and self-possessed ; not in the 
least elated by her marvelous beauty, though 
perfectly conscious of it. She had never done a 
wild, or unlady-like, or unconventional thing in 
the course of her carefully hedged-in life; she 
had never been rude, or cross, or impatient to 
any body; she could not be expansive or cling- 
ing, but she was gentle and considerate, pure and 
soft, and (in a certain narrower, smaller sense) 
womanly. She would never love any one with 
devotion or passion; she would never endure 
any thing for any body: but she would always 
be dutiful and well-behaved. She was rich, and 
an orphan. She was beautiful, absolutely beau- 
tiful, and young. Some people said she was like 
moonlight, so calm and pure and lovely; but it 
was well known that her fortune was no moon- 
shine; and she had adorers by the score, where 
other girls, perhaps equally pretty but not equally 
rich, had them only by units. All men liked 
her, she was so beautiful and gentle; and not- 
withstanding her loveliness, no woman spoke ill 
of her. Some people said she was insipid; oth- 
ers declared she had no expression; but, after 
all, do not our favorite pictures and statues show 
us the same faces and attitudes day by day, and 
do we therefore get tired of them? There was 
no poetry about Lettice beyond that superficial 
poetry which perfection of form and feature al- 
ways gives; there were no subtle changes in her 
lovely face; no deeper emotions; no thought or 
inquiry in those calm beautiful eyes; no light or 
shadow; no varying caprices and flickering way- 
wi about her. She was almost a creat- 
ure “too good for human nature's daily food ;” 
but it was a goodness of that negative sort which, 
if it makes no enemies, excites no enthusiasm. 

To Dolores Bessy said: ‘‘ Every one wants 
St. Vincent to m her; but he says she is 
cold, and that he never could be on familiar 
terms with so chilly a divinity.” 

** And she—does she love him?” asked Dolo- 
res, blushing at the sound of her words. 

**Oh no; but if he offered to her I think she 
would accept him. He is an excellent parti, 
you know.” 

**No, I didn’t know,” replied Dolores; then 
added, hastily, ‘‘ but I know nothing, you see, 
of your—your world.” 

**St. Vincent paid her a great deal of atten- 
tion when we were at Parklands” (that had been 
when Lord St. Vincent came of age, the ac- 
counts of which Dolores had eagerly read in the 
papers); “‘ but still he does not seem to care for 
her. She was by far the most beautiful person 
there, and every one was saying what a splendid 
couple they would make. St. Vincent knows, 
of course, that he would not be refused if he of- 
fered to her.” 

**Does he?” cried Dolores, angrily, all the 
woman rising rebellious in her at this. ‘‘ Then 
if I were in Miss Knyvett’s place I would let 
him see that he was mistaken! What right has 
he, or any man, to say that of her or any other 
woman? Ah! if I were in her place, I would 
refuse him point-blank, as a punishment for his 
conceit and vanity.” 

** But Lettice will never do that; she doesn’t 
flare up like you do, Dolores; she will accept 
him, I'm sure, if he only offers to her. Papa 
and mamma and all wish it, though I think its 
a pity to bind him down so soon; but then she 
is so beautiful and so rich that it makes a differ- 
ence, you see.” 

But Dolores saw nothing: she was gone. 


Perhaps none of us who have ever hoped or 
feared very intensely are quite ignorant of that 
sensation at thé heart which seems very like sus- 
pended existence. We see the realization of our 
hopes—or our fears—coming nearer and nearer, 
and we pause and shut our eyes, feeling that now 
the crisis approaches we are cowards at heart. 
And if this be true of fear, it is almost truer 
still of hope; if it be true of unhappiness, it is 
almost truer of happiness. In the one case we 
have that sort of courage born of long endurance 
to strengthen and support us, to give us the her- 
oism to endure the final pang, so long anticipa- 
ted, that, when it comes, our overwrought nerves 
drop down dead, rather with fatigue than with 
pain. But with joy—would we not rather defer 
the realization of our day-dreams? Do we not 
instinctively feel that with realization they will 
lose halt their beauty? We have looked for- 
ward to this supreme moment so long; what. is 
behind it can not be more beautiful; and now 
that the moment approaches we would fain hold 
it from us, yaze upon it with enraptured eyes, 
and picture over again, and yet once again, to 
ourselves the bliss of that coming day. We 
tremble when our happiness comes very near to 
us. We are awed at the imminent realization 
of our aspirations. We would fain pause and 





hang back yet a while, until we have gathered 


our energies and our forces of soul together to 
support this alp of joy. 

Thus it had been with Dolores. Once, look- 
ing over the balusters in Lowndes Square, she 
saw St. Vincent in the hall; he was waiting for 
Bessy and Lettice, and he glanced impatiently 
upward, sweeping Dolores with his gaze as it 
were, yet without seeing her. 

She turned and fled to her room, and burst 
into a passion of tears. 

Once again she saw him in the Park, riding 
by his aunt’s carriage, and she could not but ob- 
serve his tender, gallant manner as he bent to- 
ward Lettice. How beautiful he looked! Like 
some young god, she told herself; and very hap- 
py were her thoughts as she walked homeward. 
Some day she and St. Vincent would meet again. 
Fate should bring them together; she would not 
fling herself in his way; and then he should woo 
her as a young prince woos his bride, and she 
would be somewhat reserved, as it becomes gen- 
tle ladyhood to be, so that he should put forth all 
his energies to win her; and then, when he had 
been constant and devoted to her during the time 
of a long probation, she would raise him from 
his knees, and would lay her head upon his heart, 
and tell him frankly she was his; would tell him 
how she had watched him unseen, and had tried 
and proved his love, and how she would always 
be gentle and faithful to him, never destroying 
their wedded love by caprice or perversity ; not 
sour or harsh, but always loving and tender to 
him, as becomes noble wifehood. Alas, poor 
Dolores ! 

In the midst of all these phantasies a grim 
messenger came and tapped her on the shoulder, 
and bid her away from that garden of delights. 
Her father lay dying. Day by day and night by 
night she sat by him. Her aunt and uncle came 
up from Kingsmead, but he did not know them. 
Unhappy in the London air, feeling the confine- 
ment of the small house and the want of life 
and light about them, they did not remain long. 
** You will write to us, birdie,” said the old lady, 
as she bid Dolores good-by; “ you will let us 
know if any thing can be done for him.” Dolores 
said yes, she would; but when the doctor pro- 

change of air, and Dolores spoke of writ- 
ing to her uncle and aunt for the necessary funds, 
Rebecca checked her fiercely, saying that they 
had done without their aid hitherto, and that 
they would do without it until the end; ‘‘they 
would have let us starve,” she cried, bitterly, 
“* while they have been living in abundance.” 

**But, Rebecca, they did not know.” 

“Then they ought to have known.” 

‘** But you would never let me tell them.” 

** Don’t argue with me, child; I know best.” 

** But, Rebecca, if papa wants change?” 

** He must want it, then, as he has often done 
before. Want must be his master.” 

Dolores’s heart ached, but she argued the mat- 
ter no further. It seemed true that her aunt and 
uncle had been unkind and thoughtless, and yet 
it was not really so. Captain Skeffington, though 
a sensitive weak man, would have taken p»xcuniary 
assistance from any one without the slightest sense 
of humiliation or self-abasement in so doing; but 
he had Rebecca by him, and Rebecca he hadal- 
ways feared, and obeyed after a fashion so en- 
tirely reversed to the usual order of things that 
there was no appeal against it, and thus late in the 
day even Dolores knew it was useless to resist. 

Mr. and Mrs. Skeffington, living their 
ful, prosperous, country life, full of plenteous- 
ness and repose, could not picture to themselves 
the narrowed, darkened, threadbare existence of 
their brother and his two daughters ; now that 
they had come to town they had begun to realize 
some of the sad truths, and were perplexed and 
dismayed, and did not know how to set about 
altering the state of things. In their simple, 
countrified, out-of-the-world way, they had al- 
ways thought of their brother as a well-to-do 
man, comfortably off, though living quietly. 

““You know he had £10,000 when my father 
died,” said the squire, rubbing his chin thought- 
fully and anxiously as he talked the matter of his 
brother’s finances over with his fair, comely wife, 
seated once more by their own fireside; ‘‘and 
then he had his pay, and our girl’s education was 
paid for out of her mother’s fortune, you know ; 
so I don’t see how he’s got into these straits.” 

**Poorthing! But that Rebecca gives me the 
horrors, John. Was her mother like that?” 

**She was a great raw-boned woman whom 
Tom picked be in some boarding-house ; or rath- 
er, she picked him up. He was always a weak 
fellow, was Tom.” 

‘*T tried to make Rebecca take something 
from me, but she wouldn't. She stood grimly 
aloof, and said og! asked no one’s aid, and that 
if they were poor they were honest.” 

‘*T like her spirit,” said the squire. 

“‘And I don’t. It is no good spirit that sac- 
rifices a father to gratify a feeling which is only 
selfishness and pride.” : 

‘*Do not judge her harshly, love; why didn’t 
you give it to Dolores? If she is proud—and I 
suspect the minx has some of the old leaven in 
her by her going out as a governess, which I onl 
looked upon as a whim before—if she is proud, 
she is loving as well, and she would have taken 
it. ” 

‘*But she wouldn't,” said the old lady, fairly 
crying now; ‘‘she confessed they wanted it, but 
she was afraid of Rebecca.” 

‘*1) tion !” said the squire, testily. 

**Who are you blessing, my friend?” asked 
the rector’s calm voice, and the squire looked 
down abashed. 

But it was a relief to them to confide their 
perplexities to him, secure of the sympathy of’ 
his large loving nature, and sure that good sense, 
oe and judgment would guide his coun- 


And so it was settled he should go up to town 
in some sort as embassador from them, to smooth 





away difficulties, and prevail upon Rebecca, if 
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she would not take her father to the sea-side, to 
bring him down to Kingsmead, where the calm, 
pure air and the complete change would 
‘be sure to do him good. Mr. Stapleton was to 
be sure and speak to Rebecca first, because she 
was very tenacious as to her rights of seniority ; 
and he was to be very careful not to offend her 
in any way; and he was on no account to get 
Dolores into trouble by appealing to her. Thus 
hedged about with cautions, and bristling with 
counsels like a friendly poreupine, the rector of 
Kingsmead departed on his mission of love. 

His heart swelled as he thought of his darling 
in distress, in grief of mind—who knows? per- 
haps in want of means. Yes, it behooved him to 
be very delicate, very gentle and tender, very 
considerate and forbearing and long-suffering, if 
needs he. He must not defeat theeend and aim 
of his journey by any impatience ; for her sweet 
sake he must be wise as a serpent and harm- 
less as a dove. And so, pondering on all these 
things, a look of love, pity, and sympathy in his 
kind gray eyes, and an expression that was not 
all pain about his firm mouth, Robert Stapleton 
made the journey to London, and did not find it 
lo 


But Rebecca was obdurate. Obdurate with a 
grim stoniness, with a persistent, unwavering, 
unwomanly hardness that was a new experience 
to Robert Stapleton. No grace of manner soft- 
ened her refusals, no gratitude tempered the as- 
perity of her tone. At first she persistently re- 
curred to the neglect which she considered justi- 
fied her rejection of all brotherly offices on the 
squire’s part; at last she contented herself with 
simply answering ‘‘ No,” to all Robert Staple- 
ton's entreaties, representations, and arguments. 

It went to his heart to see Dolores’s face; so 
white, so cold, so angry. She never spoke, but 
she would look up at Rebecca from time to time 
with a fierce rebellion in her eyes that told more 
than many words what was passing within. She 
dared not trust herself to speak. Robert Staple- 
ton saw this, and his heart bled for all the mis- 
ery, love, anger, and humiliation pent up in hers. 

‘* Why,” said he, gently, to her one evening, as 
Rebecca left the room, ‘‘ why don’t you, Dolores, 
speak, and appeal to her heart ?” 

** Heart!” she cried, passionately, ‘‘she has no 
heart; when her father asks her for bread, she 
will give him a stone. It is all she has to give. 
This is not love for him—it is revenge, pride, 
selfishness; but,” she cried, springing up, ‘‘I 
will not see it, I will not bear it any longer.” 

** You will take your uncle’s gift, Dolores, and 
use it for your father as he wished ?” 

“No,” she said, suddenly withdrawing her 
hand from his, ‘‘I can not, dare not do that; 
but I will tell you what I will do—” then again 
she hesitated, turned red, and seemed at a loss 
to find words. But with a sudden gesture of 
confidence that was infinitely touching and grace- 
fal, she turned to him again, and stretching out 
her hand, said, 

“You shall lend me the money.” 

He understood all that this implied, and he 
took her outstretched hand in silence, as who 
should say, ‘‘I ratify that unspoken bond, and I 
promise not to trespass upon your goodness.” 

“Tt is in this way,” said Dolores. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Dalrymple owes me a half-year's salary. I wrote 
to her a few days ago, saying I feared that my 
absence must be very inconvenient, but that the 
state of my father’s health was such I could not 
leave him; and therefore I thought it better she 
should look out for another governess for Blanche 
and Helen.” 

* And—?” 

**T received an answer to say the children had 
gone to the country, and that it suited her better 
I should take my holiday now than later on, so 
that I need not worry myself on that score. 
But she did not inclose my salary.” 

** How inconsiderate !” 

** About the wages? no, I think not. People 
of that class know nothing about money, or rath- 
er abont the need, the bitter need, one may have 
of it. If you will trust me until our return Re- 
becca shall know nothing of this, and my father 
can have change of air without our borrowing 
of aunt and uncle Skeffington.” 

**Trust you, Dolores!” Was he not ready to 
lay all that he had at her feet, and she talked of 
trusting her with a few paltry pounds! y 

“Yes,” she answered, just a trifle coldly; 
“trust me as you Would have to trust any other 
person who came begging and borrowing.” 

He saw that she would have no difference made 
between herself and any casual petitioner, and he 
felt that he must have patience with this shrink- 
ing, impetuous, sensitive nature. He took her 
on her own terms, and loved her so much, that 
he even accepted an IO U from her. 

And so they went to Dover; and Dolores sat 
by her father on the beach, and took long soli- 
tary walks, and once again her spirit grew calm 
and bright. 

In another fortnight Mr. Stapleton would come 
down to Dover to fetch his young brother home 
for the holidays, and then he would take Captain 
Skeffington to Kingsmead with him, while Re- 
becca and Dolores went home to Kensington. 


“ CaSTLEWOOD.* 

“My pearest Dotores,—I ought to have 
written to you long ago; but I’m always a bad 
correspondent, and here it has been impossible to 
do any thing but dawdle. We have been enjoy- 
ing these fine moonlight nights, and profiting by 
them to make distant excursions, so that we have 
quite ‘done’ the neighborhood. The Castle- 
woods are very kind people; they are connec- 
tions of mamma’s, and cousins of Lettice’s. We 
are only three miles from Parklands. Naturally 
we have seen a great deal of Hugh; but why 
should I talk so much and never come to the 
point? Of course you have guessed it long ago; 
we all saw it coming, but we none of us thought 
it would be so soon. Hugh is so gallant, and 
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has so much chivalry in his manner toward la- 
dies, that he seems to be in love with every wo- 
man he comes near, and yet somehow it is as 
though he did not care for any of them. Papa 
says that Hugh would have toasted ‘the sex’ 
if he had lived in toasting days, and not any 
‘bright particular star.’ ‘Those must have been 
horrid times, mustn’t they, dear, when the gen- 
tlemen used to be found lying under the table 
with the bottles in the morning? And fancy 
having one’s name bawled out by a number of 
dreadtul tipsy creatures! Quite shocking! But 
people say that love, and devotion, and gallantry, 
and that sort of thing, has suffered from the 
change, you know. I don’t think so; but then 
as nobody pays me any attention when there are 
prettier girls in the room (and there always are, 
Dolores), I can’t be supposed to offer an opinion 
worth mentioning. But, as I told you, Hugh 
and Lettice are engaged. The gardeners and 
all the people about the place are as pleased to 
see them walking about together as if they were 
a prince and princess ; indeed, they are far hand- 
somer creatures than any royalties I have ever 
seen. But perhaps that isn’t a loyal sentiment ; 
and how selfish I am never to have asked after 
your poor dear papa! Is he quite well again? 
And that horrid strict Rebecca? Have you any 
admirers at Dover, my dear? Of course you 
look scornful at this, but you know them all by 
sight, I dare say. Now don’t be angry; and 
mind you write me a dear, delightful letter about 
our fiancés, Ever your affectionate Brssy. 

““P.S. They are not going to be married yet, 
as Lettice is so young. Won't she look lovely 
asa bride? She says she shall have white satin 
and Brussels point.” 





“Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear, 
And the rocks melt wi’ the sun.” 

Why did these words come singing and surg- 
ing through her brain? There she sat hopeless- 
ly, helplessly, stupidly on the beach, just where 
she had been when Kebecca had given her the 
letter hours ago; and her poor old father was by 


her side; but she had no thought for him, though 


the blazing August sun struck fiercely upon his 
head, and shone full upon his pale, care-worn face. 

Yes, the ‘‘rocks might melt” and the ‘‘ seas 
gang dry,” but as long as the “‘ sands of life” 
ran, Dolores’s face would never look the same 
again; never wear quite the same expression as 
it had worn that bright summer's morning be- 
fore the post came in. She did not faint, or sob, 
or scream. She sat there stupefied, numbed, 
deadened. She could not think; she had no 
tears; no longing to rush away and passionately 
weep her heart out; no sense of impatience, of 
anger, of injury, of rebellion. ‘That was all to 
come. For the present she sat there, and looked 
out at the glittering sea with hot, dry, burning 
eyes, and cared for nothing. ‘here had been a 








to have our ideal torn from us, trampled under- 
foot, befouled, besmirched, so that it is hopeless- 
ly disfigured forever afterward? I do not be- 
lieve that Dolores ever loved Hugh St. Vincent ; 
but in him she loved all that heroism and genius, 
and chivalry and beauty, and grace of manner 
and charm of address have ever claimed of love. 
To her he was the embodiment of all she had cver 
read, thought, imagined. Inher wild, romantic, 
unworldly way, she had never.doubted but that he 
would woo her; had never doubted that his troth 
was plighted to her as firmly as she thought 
hers plighted to him. She had pictured to her- 
self how he would plead his causa; how she 
would prove him after the manner in which la- 
dies of old proved their knights, and how then 
she would reward his faith and constancy by 
the full avowal of her own love and devotion. 

Poor silly, romantic, foolish child! If she 
had known the world better she would never 
have seen these visions, worse than yanity, or 
dreamed such senseless, delusive dreams. 

And then, too, it was a bitter pain to her proud 
heart to feel that she had given it unasked, in 
vain. She, who had scorned the idea of being 
lightly wooed and won, was never to be wooed 
at all by the man who had all unwittingly won 
her heart from her! She was profoundly hu 
miliated. She was, indeed, so self-abashed that 
when the old customary longing came, as it would 
come, and tormented her with glimpses of her 
lost ideal, she would cast down her eyes before 
that calmer, brighter, purer self which had risen 
up to judge the old idle day-dream, and would 
feel sadly and sorrowfully that the bloom and 
flush and the dewy innocence of life were gone 
forever. 

If in these moments of humiliation there was 
any drop of consolation in her bitter cup, it was 
in the thought, ‘‘ No one knows of this.” No, 
not even he who had forgotten her very exist- 
ence; for now Dolores remembered that, though 
he had pressed her for some assurance of her 
love, she had given none, unless he could so in- 
terpret an evasive answer and a silent farewell. 

Had any one told Dolores that he had kissed 


and made love to half a hundred pretty girls | 


since he had seen her, that he had a score of 
rose-buds and as many locks of hair in his desk, 
she would have laughed the insinuation to scorn, 
and frankly have told her informant that she 
disbelieved him. But his betrothal, his engage- 
ment to Lettice—could that be ignored? No. 
she knew that it was a fact, and she realized and 
accepted it as such, 

And so she went back to Lowndes Square, and 





| taught Helen and Blanche, who were under the 


| October. 


shock, and she had been paralyzed; and until | 


some friendly hand came to lead her away, she 
would continue so to sit, fixedly gazing out at 
that dazzling, glittering sea, and only hearing 
the wearisome refrain of an old song, the very 
words of which scarcely conveyed any meaning 
to her brain; they seemed to have reference to 
something of which she had known formerly, 
long ago, “‘ once upon a time” — 
“And I will come again, my love, 
Though ‘twere ten thousand mile.” 

When Rebecca came and shrilly reprimanded 
her for keeping her father out so many hours, 
she was frightened at the white, silent face Do- 
lores turned upon her. 


“‘Are you ill, Dorothy?” she asked, in a | 


kinder tone than usual. 

‘* No,” answered Dolores, surprised and star- 
tled at the sound of her own voice. So also was 
Rebecca, it sounded so harsh and broker; she 
looked searchingly at her sister, and then cleared 
her throat. 

“* Have they given you warning?” she asked. 

*“*Warning? No, I had no warning,” an- 
swered Dolores, just a little wildly. ‘Then see- 


| ing that her sister was observing her, she said, 





‘** Why do you ask these questions, Rebecca ?” 

** Because I know you heard from Miss Dal- 
rymple this morning, and I thought they might 
not want you any more.” 

**No; oh no,” said Dolores, and walked on. 

She did not have a fever, though she was very 
ill for two days; dangerously ill, the doctor 
said. When Robert Stapleton came down to 
Dover a fortnight later, he was terrified at Do- 
lores’s appearance. He asked her tenderly what 
ailed her? Nothing. Then he asked Rebecca, 
and Rebecca gave him the same answer, ‘‘ No- 
thing.” But the eyes of love are not to be 
deceived. A settled weariness had grown about 
Dolores’s mouth, a settled gravity on her brow ; 
she smiled occasionally, but it was a mechanical, 
spiritless, wintry smile; pale and wan, like Feb- 
ruary sunshine. She was composed and quiet, 
but impenetrable and cold. Robert dared not 
say any thing to her; for the first time since he 
had known and loved her, he felt chilled and 
discouraged ; there was an invisible barrier be- 
tween them, and his sensitive heart felt it. 

And so sh. saw him take her old father away, 
and found no friendly word of thanks wherewith 
to repay him for all his patient care of the irrita- 
ble invalid. Robert hoped, even up to the last 
moment before the train started, that she would 
give him one friendly look, one kindly smile; 
but he hoped in vain. She scarcely noticed 
him ; and when the train moved away, it was 
on her father that her eyes last rested. 

And had Dolores, then, so fondly, truly, deep- 
ly loved the play-fellow of her first holiday-hours ? 
She thought so, she thinks so still; but in truth 
it was her ideal that she had so loved and wor- 
shiped, and she could not bear that ideal to be 
so torn from her. Is not the unseen always bet- 
ter than the seen? Does not our very religion 
tell us this? Does not reality almost slrars 
fall short of imagination? And is it not hard 





care of a maiden aunt, while Bessy and Mrs. 
Dalrymple finished a round of visits that had to 
be accomplished before Christmas. 

Captain Skeffington came home at the end of 
Robert Stapleton brought him. Do- 
lores was cold, and the cloud which had settled 
upon her face was still there, nor did it lift while 
he was in town. He asked after her health, 
her pupils, her occupations, her amusements. 
She answered him with as much animation as 
though she had been reading a cookery-book, 
and then he went away. He saw that she avoid- 
ed his gaze, and he was foolish enough to im- 


him. She had forgotten all about it; but the 
sight of him humiliated her. It reminded her 


| of the love she had given unsought, and she 


trembled when she asked herself, ‘‘ What would 
Mr. Stapleton think of me if he knew all?” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Oren PARK at this season displays its 
most charming attire. Fresh, pure, and 
grateful to the eye, are the various shades of 
reen which mingle together in the most friend- 
y manner—and ther June is the month of 
roses! Any one who has ever seen the bank 
of roses in the Central Park will not fail to see 
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it a second time, when the blossoms are most | 


abundant, if it be possible. The Commissioners 
of the Park have just introduced a carriage serv- 
ice for the use of visitors, which will be a very 
great convenience. ‘The entire tour of the Park 
may be made for twenty-five cents, so that the 
public will no longer be dependent upon ordi- 
nary carriages, for which high charges are made 
by the hour. These new carriages are light, 
open, and agreeable. A dozen persons can find 
room in one of them, and crowding them will 
not be allowed. The drivers are dressed in uni- 
form, and furnished with police badges; and 
every thing is arranged to promote comfort and 
security to all who desire to enjoy a drive in 
this most beautiful of parks. 
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| point 14,740 feet in height. 


| the distance named. 
| pick it up, and after splicing and testing, will 
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farther than the borings for a foundation for 
abutments, The structure is to be of steel; the 
length of it, with the approaches, about 3500 
feet, and the probable cost $5,000,000, 





An application wus made last month in the 
Edinburgh Town Council, by a woman, to have 
her husband admitted a burgess. The commit- 
tee expressed the opinion that the husband had 
no claim to be admitted, but that if the applicant 
herself would comply with all the old conditions 
of burgess-ship she should be admitted a burgess 
in her own right. Some curious information was 
communicated, showing that in the old Scottish 
burghs women were admitted to the privileges 
of burgess-ship and guild sistership; and that 
what was now proposed was no innovation upon 
the old constitutional principle, under which wo- 
men’s rights were secured at a very early period 
of history. 


The fashionable damsels of Brussels have com 
menced a novel method of carrying their point 
in matrimonial matters. Mlle. Orban, the daugh 
ter of a rich banker, wished to marry M. Frere, 
a young lawyer. But her paternal relative ob- 
jected. So, one evening, when the young lady 
and her father were at the Opera, M. Frere went 
to their box to make his bow, and Mile. Orban 
jumped up, threw her arms around his neck, 
and then and there kissed him before every body. 
That settled the matter, and the marriage took 
place promptly. 

Astringent prohibition against the cultivation 
of the poppy in China has been published in the 
Pekin Gazette. It is said that the culture of the 
poppy interferes seriously with the production 
of food for the masses. 





The horse-chestnut tree possesses a peculiar 
feature, which a recent writer believes tobe the 
origin of its name. He say§: “‘ By examinin 
the bifurcations of the slender branches an 
twigs you will observe that int of june- 
ture of the smaller with the larger shoots takes 
the form of a horse’s fetlock, with the hoof, per- 
fectly modeled, even to the marks of the pro- 
truding shoe-nails. Those sprigs that are about 
as thick as a quill show the formation best; of 
course its degree of perfection differs in differ- 
ent specimens; to see it is to believe that it 
ought to be the origin of the tree’s name.” 





The French Atlantic cable has been com- 
pleted and will soon be laid down by an English 
company who have taken the contract. The 
Great Eastern has been chartered for the work. 


| The cable is 1200 miles longer than its predeces- 


sors, and is divided into several sections. The 
Great Eastern will carry 2752 miles, and will be- 
gin the work about the 20th of June. Her start- 
ing-point will be about five and a half miles from 
Brest, one of the vessels of the expedition, the 
Chiltern, having in the mean time laid the heavy 
shore end, and this will be buoyed out to sea at 
The Great Kastern wili 


set about her regular work of cable-laying. 
About eighteen days will be occupied in the 
voyage from Brest to St. Pierre; and immedi- 
ately on the line being laid between these two 
places, the other cable-laying vessels will carry 
on the remainder of the work between that 
point and Boston, a little over six hundred 
miles, 





At Charleroi, Belgium, a fote was given not 


. a ae ; | long ago in honor of Catherine Yernaux, who 
agine she was thinking of the money she owed | 


had reached her one hundredth year. Flags 
decked the street in which she lived, and an in- 
scription was placed over the door of her resi- 
dence: “*Madame C. Yernaux, one hundred 
years, May 13, 1869. Honor to old age!” A 
service of thanksgiving was held in the parish 
church, and the day closed with a public ball in 
honor of the occasion. 

In Sicily strawberries are eaten with sugar and 
the juice of oranges. They come upon the table 
crushed, and the compound, orange juice, straw- 
berries, and sugar, is said to be most fragrant and 
agreeable, 

The geography of our country is one of the 
unsettled things; at least, one’s knowledge of 
it can not be relied on as correct unless he keeps 
himself well posted in regard to the latest dis- 
coveries and investigations. Many a. well-in- 
formed person might blunder if asked, for ex 
ample, which is the highest mountain-peak in 
the United States. The question has long been 
unsettled ; but now the contest seems to be be- 
tween Mount Whitney, in California, and Sopri’s 
Peak, in Colorado. Mount Whitney was accu 
rately measured two or three years ago by Mr. 
King, one of the State Geological Survey, to a 
The peak was inac- 
cessible beyond that point, but he estimated 


| that the summit rose three or four hundred feet 


| to be at least 15,000 feet high. 


“George Eliot,’’ or Mrs. Lewes, the author | 
of ‘* Adam Bede,” is an accomplished linguist, | 


a brilliant talker, and a musician of extraordi- 
nary skill. 
she is not beautiful; on the contrary, is decid- 
edly plain. Yet, even had she never written a 
line of ing or poetry, she must have been re- 
garded 

and varied knowledge; 2 woman who could 
think deeply and talk brilliantly; who could 
not only play severe classical music like a pro- 
fessional performer, but also bring forth the ut- 
most meaning from the heart of an old ballad. 





Aspiring citizens of St. Louis look forward to 
the rapid approach of that time when their city 
shall be the ‘‘ metropolis of the country.”? Not 
long ago a venerable Missourian thus expressed 
his opinion: ‘The Mississippi Valley is the seat 
of empire of the continent; Missouri is the Em- 

ire State of the Mississippi Valley, and St. 

ouis is bound to be the Empire City of the con- 
tinent.”” Undoubtedly there is a great future 
before this city, which is mistress of more than 
sixteen thousand miles of river navigation. St. 
Louis is, at present, about eight miles long and 
three wide; contains about 260,000 inhabitants, 
and its and mal oopenty has been as- 
sessed this year at $163,483,330. Active measures 
are being ken for the construction of the fa- 
mous bridge which is to span the Mississippi at 
St. Louis, though the work has advanced no 


y all who knew her as a woman of vast | 


She is all genius and culture, but | 





abovehim. Thereforé he reports Mount Whitney 
But Sopri’s Peak 
has never been measured ; and as it towers above 
many other surrounding peaks which are known 
to be upward of 13,000 feet, it may exceed Mount 
Whitney. Four peaks of the Rocky Mountains 
in Colorado are without doubt between 14,000 
and 14,500 feet in height. These are Long's, 
Gray's, and Pike’s peaks, and Mount Lincoln. 

Celery is said to possess rare medicinal qualities, 
producing remarkably quieting effects upon peo- 
ple affected with nervousness. A daily moderate 
use of it as a salad at meal-time is recommended 
for the nervous, and for those engaged in labor 
weakening to the nerves. Nobody will object 
to such a pleasant remedy as celery, whether it 
cures or not. Onions are recommended in its 
stead when it is not in season. Some people 
may object to onions! 





An unsophisticated mandarin, writing from 
Paris to his brother at Pekin, remarks among 
other things: ‘‘ Heaven forbid that we should 
import any French social habits! Oh! if you 
had seen the women at our ball! They came 
half undressed—that is to say, the upper part of 
the body was wholly exposed ; but they are jeal- 
ous of showing their feet, and seem to desire to 
hide the floor also, as each woman drags about 
with her a long robe, on which it is not etiquette 
to place your shoe. The high caste women are 
allowed every license. At our fée they were 
clasped round the waist by men they knew not, 


and danced with painful vigor, for it was hot.” 
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tasteful choice of colors and form, but, more than these, harmony. Not ‘‘sweet 
notes jangled and out of tune.” I find this harmony in art a subject difficult to 
speak upon to those who have not studied it, so much of its knowledge seems to 
come by intuition, and is incapable of being translated into words. I think I shall 
best accomplish what I wish by describing a wedl-furnished house. We will begin 
with the ‘‘ sitting-room” or ‘‘ living-room” of the family, as decidedly the most im- 
portant. In our own house we will have no forlorn drawing-room, only a little * 
recejition-room for convenience sometimes ; but most of those who come to us will 
be friends, and they shall be welcome to the family life, and the heart of that is in 
the sitting-room. Now this room must be companionable, sociable, inviting. To 
be companionable it must be suggestive; to be sociable, cheerful; and to be in- 
viting, fall of life. Disseminated over it all must be harmony of coloring and form, 
like the loving atmosphere which God kindly gives to bind all His works of nature 
into a sweet, harmonious whole. I can not enough insist upon the importance 
of this harmony, which is more neglected than any thing else in the furnish- 
ing of American houses, even among people of taste. 

It is not well to furnish a sitting-room with a decided color, like 
crimson, scarlet, blue, or green. Chintz colors are to be preférred, 
because many objects cluster in this room, and all can not match 
either of these decided 
colors. I know of one 
room furnished in erim- 
son and drab, lovely to 
look upon; but I called 
one day, and my friend 
received me there in a 
blue dress. Imagine 
the incongruity. Ugh! 
One says of this room, 
** Beautifully furnish- 
ed!” but not ‘‘ How 


” 


_ charming! 


ON FURNISHING OUR HOMES. 


WRITE this particularly for women folks, because the business of making 
home charming belongs particularly to them. 

Now, though cheerful dispositions and kindliness of course produce the chief 
charms of any home, yet there are others, seeming to some people of little import- 
ance, that really have a strong influence upon our happiness. Among these quite 
prominently stand the furnishings of the house. As music has a subtle effect 
even on the soul most uneducated to it, so I think does harmony in taste and 
colors influence in some degree those who feel most unconscious. 

Do you not recognize this? Come and call in one of these dreary city parlors, 
it matters little which, they are pretty much all alike—dreary, dark, gaudy cells. 
To speak here of any thing beyond the weather and common platitudes is im- 
possible. ‘There is nothing to enliven one, nothing suggestive. Or if you visit 
from house to house in the country, where one might expect to find every thing 
more cheerful and tasteful, since there God's thousand little ministers are daily 
pouring forth sweet 
discourses on beau- 
ty and harmony, 
yet even there the 
“best room” is 
cheerless and for- 
lorn, not even re- 
deemed by a look 
of habitation. 

Now there are 
rooms——a very few 
-——where but a 
glance into them 
makes us happier 
and better for the 
whole day. Why 
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For pattern and description 


Biovuse Warst. 
see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 6-8. 


Mest Brovse Warst with SimvLatep Ficuv. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL., Fig. 5. 
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Biovse Waist with SmmuLatep SHawt CoLiar. 


can not all our houses be like these? Almost all of us For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 9 and 10, 


enjoy looking at pictures. Why should we not make 
pictures of our ‘‘ living-rooms ?” 

To do this we must either have taste naturally or seek 
to cultivate it in ourselves. Having it, we must see 
that it is carefully educated. ‘There are many people 
called tasteful—and so they are—who are yet incapable 
of furnishing perfectly, because their taste is not suffi- 
ciently educated to produce harmony: in purchasing 
they do not consider each object in relation to its sur- 
roundings, but buy it only for its individual beauty, 
and thus their rooms are scarcely more attractive than 
a cabinet warehouse. I call to mind now rooms be- 
longing to a lady who is thought to have particularly 
good taste, but there is no pleasure to me in her rooms, 
for the incongruity of the whole so counterbalances the 
special beauty of each article. ‘The walls are covered 
with a lovely buff paper, but there is no marriage be- 
tween that and the carpet—the predominating colors 
of which are green, red, and white. The carpet is try- 


Brown or drab carpets may also be used with good ‘effect, 
these colors not being obtrusive. It is well to have much white 
inthe carpet; it produces a cheerful effect in the daylight, 
lightens well at night, and is at the same time economical ; 
fading scarcely shows in such a carpet, and the white may be 
washed when soiled. 

Do not have the white too glaring; let it be mixed with 
other colors. Now glance at, not search, your carpet and no- 
tice the prevailing color; let the walls correspond with that. 
If blue and red prevail, the effect by a glance will be purple or 
lilac ; let the walls be covered with p/ain paper of that color. 

Red and yellow will produce the various shades of buff and 
orange; blue and yellow, green. 

We prefer the lilac because it is more ethereal, and makes 
one less conscious of the walls of a room. ‘The paper should 
be very pale, and plain is much to be preferred as being less 
conspicuous, also more becoming to pictures and ornaments. 

So much being done, let us now select the furniture. Our 
ing, because own preference 
there - are : 7 = : : . SSS inclines us to 
large squares of Biovse Waist with SimuLaTep Revers. , crimson— 
white 60 ob- For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Fig. 4. and in your ear, 
Gausiee:- om © womankind, a 
the sight that my first thoughts on 5S GR eect IF 
entering are always white squares! —_. shear wage yee a 
white squares! walls and floor! ; ali ae nee Ste ies scenes aps: 
walls and floor! The pattern is inclination—inexorably, how- 
also too large for the small, nar- ever, it must correspond with 
row room. The rest of the fur- some hue in the carpet; and 
niture is very well. if red or green, must by all 

Now on opening the door of a means tone with the same red 
perfectly furnished room your bi et i nog aay nrconedl 
first exclamation will be, ‘‘ How ‘ae ie ing more disagree- 
pleasant!” not ‘* What a beauti- sans edi cae hues of the 
ful carpet!” ‘‘What lovely pa- = ‘ 

!” ** How well every thing It is pretty to have the fur 


per! Mean no eect 
matches !” but ‘* How pleasant !” ee ate ae 
, 


“* How charming!” Admirations : . + oe 

of parts are after-thoughts. Agra ae Heads 
To produce this effect 

there must not only be a 
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For pattern, description, and design see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-3. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-3. For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIL, Fig. 11. 
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newspapers and magazines lying here and there, reminding one of 
the world at large, making one feel that lazy, pleasure-giving phi- 
lanthropy which comes to him who sits ensconced in his own easy- 
chair by his cheerful fire-light. 

Rooms in which one feels no objection to being alone may be fur- 
nished with excellent effect in two colors, or different shades of the 
same color; as for instance a library, where greens or browns, or the 
two united, are pleasant and stilling; sleeping-rooms in crimson, 
scarlet, or blue, or crimson and drab, blue and drab, scarlet and 
brown. Of course the latter is more suitable for winter; the cooler 
colors, blue and purple, for summer. Dining-rooms may be fur- 
nished with crimson and with maple-wood, or green or 
brown with black-walnut. Chintz colors should only be 
ina large room. One feels uncomfortably that so many 
colors can not crowd into a little room. 


ent shades, as dark crimson plush and light crimson damask 
or rep, etc. One or two chairs of different colors may be in- 
troduced with good effect, if they also correspond to some tint 
in the carpet. 

Of all things don’t try to furnish your house according to 
the fashion—it is certainly trying enough that one must con- 
form to it in dress; do let us have a little individuality some- 
where, and not be all dropped through the same sieve. Don’t 
have straight-backed chairs just because ‘‘every body that is 
any body has them.” Do remember your home is for your 
family’s happiness, not for the world’s criticisms. And so se- 
lect such chairs and sofas as have a comfortable, inviting look 
and a tasteful form. 

One rule in making a picture is to give especial 
prominence to one particular part, and to grade from 
this into the back-ground. So let one place be the 
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rrom 12 To 14. 12 To 14. ‘| 
For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement, r 
No, XVIL, Fig. 57. No. XVL., Figs. 53-55. 





central part of your room. It is generally Don’t fill your room with too many little 
the open fire and mantle-piece—do have an things. They give a broken character to 
open fire if you can—and let the most in- your apartment when in superabundance ; 
teresting objects group near it. Ofcourse and let each ornament be beautiful in its 
nothing can be more entrancing than God’s taste and expression. 

own ornaments, flowers and vines. <A To return once more to our sitting-room. 
large bow-window of these is like a corner All this cheerfulness will be easily alloyed 
of Paradise. Let it be near the fire, or 9 by an over-appearance of care or order. 
mirror so arranged that the reflection of | We detest coverings for furniture. They 
the flowers is near there. A mirror, re- make us feel at once that we must be so 







































member, will double careful every moment 
the charms of a we are in the room. 
room. Graceful Chairs arranged 


vines near the flow- 
ers and reaching to- J 
ward the farther 
walls of the room jg 
—but do not sur- 


around the walls 
primly, as though for 
our lives they must 
not be moved, are an~ ; i 
noying. Any thing Biovuse Waist witH Care FoR Girt FROM 12 To 14. 


Briovuse Waist ror Girt From 10 ro 12. round the room that reminds us we For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVL., Figs. 53-56. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIII., with vines — act are not perfectly at 
igs. . the part of our ease detracts from the enjoyment-giving of an apartment. On the other 


blending the 
clustering flowers and the vacant walls beyond. Let books be at the 
farther end, and here and there near the flowers. Thus the two ends 
of the room will be married. 

Have pictures, by all means, on the 
walls. Pictures of figures, especially if 
of life-size, are the most sociable. But 
this room is to be companionable, and 
so there must be one to speak 
to every mood we would em- 
brace. Gay, sunny, serene, 
sad, comforting, comical pic- 
tures; summer, winter, au- 
tumn, spring, storm, and 
sunshine, all represented ; 
but nothing grotesque, hor- 
rible, vulgar. Who wishes 
to foster such pictures in his 
breast, or nourish their coun- 
terparts in his feelings ? 

Here and there little or- 
naments, vases, wax-leaves 


hand, some work lying around, an open book, a tossed-down newspaper, all 
lendacharm. ‘This does not mean to ask for disorder. 

Now you say, ‘‘ All this is very charming, easy*to talk about, but it takes 
money.” Not at all, my dear friend 
—at least not more than you have 
already spent on your ownroom. I 
have been in a room that answered 
this description perfectly 
in its effect, and it be- 
longed to the wife of 
a country clergyman 
whose salary was six 
hundred dollars and the 
use of the parsonage. I 
say belonged to her, be- 
cause the charm of it 
was created by her. For 
a foundation to work on 








she had a room sixteen feet 
square, two north windows and 
one east, whitewashed walls, and 
white wood-work, the paint of 
which, by a mercy, was not too 
new. Every one on opening 
the door exclaimed, ‘* How charming!” 
“How delightful!” ‘‘ How pleasant!” 
One dreary winter night a traveler came 
benumbed with cold, but when the door 


YJ \\ 
without shades, worsted-work mak- ; iy 
ing gay little bits of color; all these 
are the delicate tracery that give } Q> 
‘grace and charm, like the laces of ° 
an elegantly dressed woman. Have 
lace curtains for the same reason. 

Now let God’s beautiful sunlight stream over all 
through the day, and when night comes and the 
sun has withdrawn, draw near the fire the centre- 
table for a gathering-place; let there be on it a 
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Behy a ‘ opened she forgot herself entirely, and ex- 
m thr in she CS ; I we ate 
5 Phe “open ie ad agate sper shade, and Tam claimed, rapturously: ‘‘Oh, Paradise! How beautiful !” 
Se del Qredthe- even thount ere» se sing ae such as this and I heard a lady, who had called on the family but two or three 
s cheerful fireside, even though a vixen reign there ; but as sure it is DIFFERENT ARRANGEMENTS OF VEILS. times, say: ‘‘ It always seemed to me a very happy family.” It 
that a vixen could not long exist as such under so cheering an influence. f y , , . 


For description and patterns of Figs. 2 and 3 see Supplement, was true, but I smiled to myself, she was so little acquainted ; 
2-14, but on farther thought I am sure it was the geniality of the room 


We have forgotten an open piano, suggestive of pleasure to the ear; Nos. VIL and VIIL, Figs. 1 
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that gave her the impression. Every one had a 
pleasant call. All liked to come to the house. 
It is true that the lady was herself genial ; but 
I believe that part of her nature which she had 
thrown over the room entertained as much as 
that which remained with her. 

It is curious how thoroughly our character en- 
ters into that which we make. How truly the art- 
ist makes his pictures the exponents of his soul, 
often unconsciously; our handwriting shows our 
nature ; even the most trivial labor which we are 
in the habit of performing. But this is a digres- 
sion. She moved, and had a city house to work 
upon. Hopeless the work seemed : a long, dingy 
parlor—hundreds in the city like it. Yet by her 
magic it was so transformed as to be unique ; and 
many times I have heard callers say, ‘‘ What a 
pleasant house you have!” “‘ What a charming 
room!” Certainly those who saw the house when 
she hired it—dark, tawdry, dirty—would have be- 
lieved such a change impossible, save by Aladdin’s 
lamp. 

If you care to do all you can to make a happy, 
alluring home, do give some consideration to this 
matter. If you are so entirely uneducated in art 
as to feel powerless, seek some friend to help you 
who has given more attention to it; for you may 
be sure that though now you are insensible to 
these effects, you will find in constant communi- 
cation with tasteful things a subtle charm and 
influence on your happiness and character un- 
dreamed of. Particularly will your children ex- 
perience it; and in after-years the memory of it 
will lend a sunny glow to the pictures of their 
past. 





VERA ET FALSA. 
I never have seen in times past, I declare, 
So many old men with such very young hair. 
When age should have bleached them as white as the snow 
Their heads are as black as the wings of a crow. 
Their chins, which were rough with a stubble of red, 
Are sootier still than the hairs of their head ; 
While they carry about such a sulphurous smell 
You would think that they came from the confines of hell. 
Anacreon once said, in his jocular way, 
He'd the heart of a boy, though his locks were quite gray ; 
And surely ’tis pleasant to witness the bloom 
Of the almond-tree just on the edge of the tomb. 
But it’s vain to assert that which wrinkles deny, 
Though every black hair should tell a black lie. 
Mrs. Allen may promise to rejuvenate 
The straggling outgrowth of a rusty old pate; 
And for those in their dotage beginning to tottle 
To refurbish their crowns for so much a bottle. 
A smutty black crown is no prophet of truth 
When the heart has declined from the fresh 
The locks from oft dyeing are finally dead, 
In spite of lac sulphur and sugar of lead. 
Oh, how different are these from the bright sunny curls 
Which wave on the necks of the beautiful girls! 
Yet where is the use, when the method we have, 
To bring down in sorrow gray hairs to the grave? 
There are many who think to obtain a release 
From the law that the sound of the grinders shall cease, 
And when all of the natural ivory is gone 
To smile a broad smile with a mouthful of bone. 
How many old codgers are constantly met 
Who are teething like infants, or show a full set 
Where extended a stretch of untenanted gums, 
Adapted to nothing but sucking their thumbs— 
All glaring, all staring, and all in a row, 
All even by rule if not whiter than snow? 
Oh, how different are these from the genuine pearls 
Which we see in the mouths of the beautiful girls! 


of youth ; 








THE COURT-YARD OF THE 
OURS DOR. 
I 


N a hot August morning, in a quaint old 
Flemish city, the sun shone brightly into 
the court-yard of the Ours d’Or. 

Earlier in the morning the sun had vainly 
tried to creep in through the low-browed arch 
that gave entrance to the Inn from the little 
Place outside ; but it could not succeed in reach- 
ing farther than midway up the broad vaulted 
passage, which had Clemence’s parlor and her 
father’s counting-house on the left, and the 
kitchen on the right. The sunshine, however, 
had no mind to be baffled by the whim of the 
old gray stones, soon climbed high enough to 
peep over the quaint roofs of the rambling build- 
ing, and poured thence an intense glow of golden 
warmth into the court-yard at the end of the 


The plash-plash of a little fountain tinkled 
merrily in the sudden brilliance, gold-fish darted 
to the surface of the water to warm themselves, 
and the leaves of the tree-fuschias round and 
about showed prism-dyed through the sparkling 
water-drops. " 

It was only a small square court, planted like 
a garden, and overlooked on three sides by the 
inn-windows. lt was bordered by rustic arbors, 
with vines clambering over them: in these of 
afternoons pipes were smoked, and beer and cof- 
fee drank by round-faced Belgians. Just now 
all was as fresh and well-ordered as if no one but 
the gardener had access there. 

Canaries hung in these arbors. They sang 
out loudly as the sunshine gilded their cages. 

But for the noisy birds and a few peacock but- 
terflies darting their glowing colors in and out 
among the tall fuschias, the court-yard basked 
in the sunshine in its own still fashion. The 
small round paving-stones grew hotter and hot- 
ter till the spray of the fountain dried as it 
reached them. 

It seemed a scene waiting for an actor to move 
across it. 

There was a glass door between the two arbors 
that faced the arched passage ; it opened, and old 
Madame De Vos came forward into the court- 


**Tiens, tiens! it is a heat to stifle.” The 
old woman waddled across to the shade of the 
— as fast as she could, pulling the large 

of her straightly falling black cloak over 
her primly quilled cap, till she left visible only 
the snowy muslin strings. 





** Elodie, Elodie! where, then, is Mademoi- 
selle ?” 

No answer coming, Madame advanced to the 
kitchen-door. It stood open, and through it 
glowed a dull red heat, worse than the blaze of 
the court-yard, for this heat reflected itself again 
with interest from the brass pans and pots and 
kettles glittering in every corner. 

Inside this kitchen all things shone hotly ex- 
cept Elodie’s face: a pale thin countenance on 
a smallerect body. She wore just the same sort 
of snowy cap that Madame De Vos did, tied un- 
der her peaked chin; but here all likeness end- 
ed. The bulky dame who filled up the doorway 
would have made four of the slight active cuisi- 
niére of the Ours d’Or. 

‘*Pouf! was there evef such a heat?” Filat- 
faced, pink Madame De Vos turned up her blue 
eyes as if they too suffered. 

‘* Madame has no need to come into it,” Elo- 
die spoke gravely, over one shoulder, and went on 
trussing her fowls. 


‘** Where is Mamselle Clemence? I want 
her.” 
**Here I am, bonne maman! What wilt 


thou ?” 

Opposite the kitchen were three entrances to 
the house: the largest, that in the centre, opened 
into the inn itself; on each side of it were Mon- 
sieur’s counting-house and Mademoiselle’s par- 
lor. Clemence’s voice came from this last door- 
wav. 

“Come to me, child; and then Elodie can 
hear the news at the same time. Ah, ma foi! 
that all the affairs of the family should be thrust 
on my shoulders!” 

At the word ‘‘news,” Elodie turned round 
sharply. Her sunken gray eyes were full of 
eager interest, and as Clemence crossed over a 
soft flush had risen on her cheek, and a glad 
dancing light sparkled in the large, thoughtful 
eyes. 

A minute ago you would scarcely have called 
Clemence pretty ; she was too pale, and her gray 
eyes had wanted color till the blush on her cheek 
made them glow. 

“*The Sceur Marie, thy aunt at Bruges, is ill, 
and the Superior asks that one of her people 
should go to the Hospice with speed. It would 
kill me, as thou knowest, Clemence, to travel 
with such a heat; besides, how could I quit the 
Ours d'Or when thy father is not there? It is 
thou, Clemence, who must obey this summons.” 

The liquid eyes drooped, the soft color faded : 
for a moment the girl stood silent, her lips part- 
ed, her hands clasped together. 

‘* Well?” ‘This came very impatiently from 
Madame. : 

** Bonne maman!”—the warm blood came 
rushing into Clemence’s face, and the words 
were spoken quickly—‘“‘I can not go; thou 
knowest why I wish to stay at home. Louis 
said to-day or to-morrow he may arrive at any 
moment, and I—I have not seen him for so long. 
Why can not Rosalie go to Bruges ?” 

**Rosalie! Rosalie is achild; of what use to 
send her?” 

** But we are not sent for to be useful,” Cle- 
mence pleaded, her tender wistful eyes fixed on 
her grandmother’s stolid face. ‘*The good 
sceurs love the aunt too well to yield any care of 
her toa stranger ; it is only that she may see one 
of her own people again. Bonne maman, I 
have not seen la tante Marie for so—so long, she 
will not recognize me. Rosalie has not left her 
these five years—she loves Rosalie—send her, 
bonne maman; how could I be absent when 
Louis arrives 2” 

The sweet imploring voice might have touched 
Madame De Vos’s heart through all the pink fat 
which enveloped it but that she hated contradic- 
tion; and also for the reason that Clemence had 
looked while she spoke more than ever like her 
dead mother. ‘There was the same slender bend- 
ing figure, the same transparent skin and dark 
hair, and above all, that same strange earnest- 
ness in the eyes, and resolute fervent spirit which 
had in days gone by so bewildered Madame when 
she looked at her son's wife. For Madame De 
Vos came of a pure Flemish stock—physique and 
morale were alike solid and stolid. In her fam- 
ily no one had ever been slender, or poor, or 
dark haired; and she had felt herself aggrieved 
when Auguste de Vos, her eldest son—the land- 
lord of the flourishing Ours d’Or—had married 
Clemence de Trudin, the orphan daughter of a 
poor French gentleman. 

What could he expect of such a transparent, 
unusual-looking creature but that which had 
come to pass? For only a year ago the younger 
Madame De Vos had died of decline; a disease 
mainly caused, so said her mother-in-law, by a 
dislike of eating and drinking and a love of 
books. She died, and left her sorrowing, idoliz- 
ing husband with four children. 

Clemence was twenty-two, and it seemed to 
Auguste De Vos that she could take her mother's 
place in the management of her two little broth- 
ers; but before &e could rouse himself to settle 
any thing he got an imperative summons to visit 
his mother at Louvain. 

**Of what canst thou be thinking then, Au- 
guste?” she had asked. ‘‘Is not Clemence 
fiancée to the Lieutenant Louis Scherer? and 


then, ma foi, what will happen? and the child 
Rosalie so beautiful and but sixteen years old? 
Will it be convenable, I ask thee, my son, to 
bring up such a child in the Ours d'Or with no 
better mentor than Elodie? Bah—that is what 
it is to be a man!” 

When a man has loved his wife dearly—so 
dearly that life and every thing belonging to it 
have lost all interest or flavor without her—he is 
easily managed; and Auguste de Vos, after a 
few more maternal harangues, began to see that 
it might be well for his girls that their grand- 





who shall say how soon he may purchase his dis- | 
charge and come home and marry her? and | 


ly he did not call to mind his mother's faults ; 
they had met seldom since his marriage; and 
his wife had rarely grieved him by repeating the 
petty unkindnesses she had endured during the 
old lady’s visits. For Madame De Vos had nev- 
er forgiven the dark-eyed gentle wife her want 
of fortune; and now, as she looked at Clemence, 
the old dislike grew strong—a dislike which had 
been intensified by her son’s blind devotion to his 
wife. 

‘* Just like her mother!” and then, aloud and 
severely, ‘‘ Clemence, you speak follies ; you are 
the eldest, and you must go.” 

‘* And why does any one go?” said Elodie, 
standing erect, with her hands behind her. ‘‘ The 
patron will be home to-night; he will go in the 
morning to Bruges, and he will take Mamselle 
Rosalie, and she can stay with the Sceur Marie ; 
there, it is settled.” 

“But no; thou art not a mother, Elodie; 
thou canst not comprehend the feelings of a mo- 
ther. My daughter, my Marie, must not be 
kept waiting for the selfishness of a love-sick girl. 
Fi done, Clemence, when I was young my lovers 
came after me; they waited my pleasure, I did 
not wait for them. I am ashamed of thee.” 

Clemence kept back a hasty answer, but her 
eyes flashed. 

The old lady walked away to the parlor. 

“It is too unjust, too hard; if my father were 
but at home !” 

The words were said to herself, but Elodie 
read them in her face. She put her Jean brown 
hand tenderly on the young girl’s shoulder. 

**Go, my child, it is better; the bonne maman 
could go herself as to that; we can do without 
her; but if the Sceur Marie should be worse, 
thou wouldst then sorrow at not having obeyed 
the summons. Go at once; who knows but 
that thou mayest come back this evening ?” 

But the savor of the various stew-pans on the 
charcoal stoves within warned Elodie that she 
must return to her duties; and besides, in her 
heart the cuisiniére thought her young mistress’s 
anxiety excessive. ° 

** Allons,” she said, cheerfully; ‘‘ Monsieur 
Louis will not arrive to-day, I am sure of it; 
the sooner thou art gone, my child, the sooner 
home.” And she went back to the stew-pans. 


Plash-plash went the jeweled drops of the 
fountain, the canaries sang loudly, the gold-fish 
seemed to be listening, for they came to the top 
of the water and opened their wide mouths as if 
to say ** Bravo!” 

The glass door opened again, but this time it 
was not Madame De Vos who came out into the 
sunshine. It was a fair, rounded, well-grown 
maiden, with golden hair wreathed in abundant 
plaits. A very sweet and blooming creature— 
the bloom and sweetness of seventeen, that in- 
describdable charm of youth which fades so quick- 
ly; which a few hours of sunshine withers out of 
spring flowers. The tender soft blue eyes, the 
delicate peach-tinted cheeks, the smooth fine 
texture of the white throat, the firm rosy lips, 
all told of youth in its first freshness, and, in 
Rosalie de Vos, of youth conscious of its own 
beauty and eager to try its power. 

** Tt is nice to be at home for good,” she said, 
and she sat herself down in one of the arbors. 
‘* Why, I was only twelve when I went to Bru- 
ges; home is not so dull as our convent, but oh! 
it might be much better than it is. Why should 
our rooms be shut off from the rest of the house? 
and why does Clemence say I may never come 
out here after one o'clock? It is triste to be so 
near life and fresh faces, and forever to be shut 
up with bonne maman and Clemence.” 

She yawned. It was too hot to stir out of the 
arbor, or she would have crossed over to the 

sage so as to look out into the Place. 

**Ma foi, it is triste. At the convent I had 
my tasks, and they filled up time. It is all very 
well for Clemence, she who has a lover; and 
she is twenty-three! I wonder what kind of a 
lover he is to marry so old a fiancée? He must 
be ugly or stupid.” 

The salle-a-manger lay beyond the kitchen, 
detached from the rest of the house, and could 
only be entered through the court-yard. 

The clock struck one, and a sound of voices 
came up the arched passage. 

“What does it matter?” thought Rosalie. 
**Clemence is away, and my father too. 1 will 
amuse myself to-day ; grandmamma never scolds 
me; the trellis screens me; I can see, and I am 
not seen.” 

The dinner-bell pealed loudly, and in trooped 
guests with hungry faces, some from the inn, 
others from the town, for the table-d’héte of the 
Ours d'Or had a reputation. 

Alphonse, the stout head-waiter, asked the 
oldest of the guests to preside in the absence of 
his master, and then proceeded to compound the 
salad-dressing with calm solemnity. 

The windows of the salle looked into the court, 
and Alphonse stood facing them. Just as he 
was putting his finishing stroke, the vinegar, he 
started so suddenly that an extra spoonful, at 
least, flowed into the thick yellow cream of which 
he was so proud, 

No wonder Alphonse started. With such a 
dinner on table as no other inn in the town could 
boast, an individual, a militaire too by his walk, 
instead of coming into the salle as fast as possi- 
ble—for one course at least was served—was de- 
liberately crossing the court-yard toward one of 
the arbors. 

It was incredible; but in the méan time the 
salad was ruined. 

Rosalie saw the stranger too, and she blushed. 
It was pleasant to feel that she was more attract- 
ive than the savory fumes issuing from the open 
French pcetstch of bet as oe when the vis- 
itor came up to her he bowed and begged on. 

“T could not distinguish through a poo 





mother should come to the Ours d’Or. Natural- | De Vos.” 


Mademoiselle. I mistook you for “Iademoiselle 


He bowed, begged pardon over again, and re- 
treated. 

Rosalie was vexed. 

“* How comes he to know Clemence, I won- 
der? How handsome he is! He has come to 
see our father on business, and Elodie has re- 
ferred him to Clemence; and yet’—she knitted 
her pretty eyebrows—‘‘ Elodie knows that my 
sister has gone to Bruges. I must go and tell 
grandmamma.” 

She was not daring enough to cross the court- 
yard in full view of the salle, so she passed in 
through the glass doors, up a back staircase lead- 
ing to the family sleeping-rooms, and then down 
another which led her to the parlor. 

“Bonne maman—” Here Rosalie stopped. 
The handsome stranger sat talking to her grand- 
mother. 

** Aha, Monsieur Louis! this is our Rosalie, 
the flower of our house. Rosalie, my well-be- 
loved, this is Monsieur Scherer.” 

And the old lady looked from the handsome 
soldier to the blushing maiden. ‘‘ Ma foi, what 
a i couple they would make!” said she to her- 
self. 

Louis Scherer thought his future sister-in-law 
very pretty indeed, and his looks said so. The 
old lady smiled approvingly, and patted Rosa- 
lie’s soft pink hand as the girl stood beside her, 
blushing with surprise and confusion. 

**You are thinking, Monsieur, that she does 
not resemble Clemence, and you are right. Cle- 
mence is a De Trudin, but this is a De Vos pur 
sang, or I might rather say a Van Rooms; she 
takes after my family absolutely—we have al- 
ways been fair and blue-eyed. Ah, but it is sad 
when a race degenerates !” 

But Monsieur Louis Scherer kept on looking 
at Rosalie as if he could never tire of her face. 

‘*Bonne maman,” said the girl, softly, ** hast 
thou told Monsieur where Clemence is?” 

‘**Yes, yes, my angel, I have told all to Mon- 
sieur. Thy father will arrange all when he re- 
turns; and now we will eat if dinner is served.” 

At dinner-time Monsieur Louis began to talk 
to Rosalie. 

**And why did I not see you before?” he 
asked. 

‘* I was at the convent, and when the holidays 
came your regiment went away. Were you here 
long?” She looked up at him, but his admiring 
gaze made her blush again. 

‘Three months or so.” He spoke careless- 
ly; he had forgotten all about that far-off time 
since he had seen ie. 

“Do you write to Clemence very often?” 
There was a saucy tone in her voice. “Cle- 
mence will be home to-morrow,” she thought, 
‘*and then he will have no time to speak to me. 
I shall make hay while I can.” 

““Often? Oh, yes, I think so;” but he spoke 
in an indifferent manner, and pulled his fair mus- 
tache while he looked at Rosalie. 

The young girl glanced at her grandmother. 
The heat and the dinner together had been over- 
powering. Madame nodded in-her cheir. Ro- 
salie looked frankly up into Louis's eyes and 
laughed. 

‘* Why does Mademoiselle laugh ?” 
his chair closer to hers. 

‘*You make me laugh; I can not help it.” 

He was ruffled; he asked his question again 
more earnestly. 

** Will not Mademoiselle tell me why ?” 

Rosalie blushed till Scherer thought he had 
never seen any one so distractingly lovely. 

** You will think me silly, Monsieur,” she 
said, ‘‘ but there was an old sceur at Bruges—la 
Sceur Marthe—and she used to talk to us about 
men: she said they were ogres, and she said we 
must beware of them, and—and—” 

** And you think I am an ogre. 
Mademoiselle.” 

**No, no, no. I didnot say that.” She pout- 
ed up her pretty lips coaxingly—she was afraid 
she had angered him, and she wanted him to 
stop and talk to her. ‘‘I only wondered,” she 
went on, archly, ‘‘ whether all the men in the 
world look at people as hard as you looked at 
me just now. I thought it was perhaps for that 
reason la Scour Marthe said they were ogres.” 
She laughed out so merrily that he could not feel 
affronted. 

** Mille pardons!” Then he bent over her and 
whispered, ‘* It is your fault if looked too much.” 

The glance, or the tone that went with it, 
flushed Rosalie’s cheeks more deeply than ever ; 
her eyes drooped, and for a minute her sauciness 
deserted her. It soon came back. 

** But you must not call me Mademoiselle,” 
she said; ‘it is ridiculous when we are to be 
brother and sister.” 

Louis Scherer rose up abruptly and looked 
out of window into the court-yard. 

**Come,” he said, “‘ we will go and sit in the 
arbor.” 





He drew 


I thank you, 


“T can not go,” pouted Rosalie. ‘‘ I may 
only sit there in the morning.” 

‘* Every morning ?” 

‘Yes, every morning.” 

‘*I wish it were morning, then. You would 


laugh at me if I told you what you seemed to me 
sitting there just now.” 

“Just now; and I never guessed who you 
were; ma foi! I had imagined Clemence’s fiancé 
to be a so—so different person.” 

‘¢ What kind of man did you imagine him ?” 

** And that is just what I shall not tell you, 
Monsieur”—she shook her pretty head saucily— 
‘*for you would then find out what I think of 
you now.” 

They were still standing together in the win- 
dow, Rosalie resting her soft round arms on 
the cushioned ledge, and Scherer bending over 
her till his face nearly touched hers, 

‘*Hein!” said a sharp voice, and they both 
started apart. 

Elodie turned from them to sleepy Madame 





De Vos, who yawned and sat stiffly upright. 
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** T have brought these cakes ;” the old woman 
spoke gruffly. ‘‘I gave them to Alphonse, and 
the imbecile has forgotten them. They are the 
cakes Mamselle Clemence chooses for her jour 
de féte. So I have made them to-day for Mon- 
sieur Louis.” 

“* Yes, yes, Elodie; thou art thoughtful. You 
remember Elodie, Monsieur Louis ?” 

The young soldier nodded at her, but the cui- 
sinitre went back to her kitchen muttering. 
Something had put Elodie out of temper. 


Monsieur De Vos came home in the evening ; 
he was delighted to see Clemence’s lover. 

When Rosalie and her grandmother went to 
bed the two men sat and smoked in silence. 

At last De Vos rose. 

‘We are both tired to-night, mon ami; we 
will talk business to-morrow. In your letter to 
me you proposed that the marriage should take 
place a fortnight after your return. Well, you 
and Clemence must fix the day between you, 
and leave the rest to me. I will fetch her home 
to-morrow.” 

He paused for an answer, but Louis stood si- 
lent: seemingly he was very busy putting his 
pipe into its case. 

** Good-night, Louis!” said De Vos. ‘‘I am 
giving you the best thing I have to give; if 
I had known two years ago all that was going 
to happen, perhaps you would not have got my 
consent so easily.” 

‘The tremor in the full strong voice moved the 
young soldier. 

‘1 will try to deserve her,” he said, holding 
out his hand. ‘‘ Good-night!” 


But at breakfast-time the honest, manly face 
of Monsieur De Vos looked clouded, and as soon 
as Louis Scherer made his appearance he went 
up to him. 

** Ma foi, mon garcon! I have bad news for 
you: I have a letter from Clemence; she asks 

* to stay till the end of the week with her aunt. 
It is possible that my sister may recover, and 
the presence of my good child comforts her. 
Still"—he smiled as he spoke—‘“‘I do not say 
what may happen when Clemence hears that you 
are really at the Ours d'Or.” 

“Bah! Bah!” Madame’s dull, round eyes 
opened to let her superior wisdom out. ‘‘ Why 
need she hear it? Clemence must not be dis- 
turbed. She has promised, and she would not 
retract. Why then should she be Jisturbed? 
If she learns that Monsieur Louis is here she 
will weary to return home.” 

De Vos looked at Scherer. To his surprise 
the young soldier made no answer. In came 
Rosalie, fresh and blooming, full of pretty ex- 
cuses for being late, as she bent down to be 
kissed by her grandmother. 

** Paresseuse!” said the old woman, fondly. 
“ Allons, thou and I must amuse Monsieur Louis 
till Clemence comes home.” 

De Vos got up from table, and nodded smil- 
ingly to the three. 

‘* Arrange it as you will. I must go to work ; 
and leave you idle ones to your play. Au re- 
voir.” 

Scherer looked after him with an irresolute 
face. Just then Elodie came to clear awa; 
breakfast, and Madame De Vos settled herself 
in her arm-chair and began on her everlasting 
tricot. 

The young man cleared his throat nervously, 
and Madame De Vos looked up.at him. He 
must speak now, but his words came hesita- 
tingly : 

*<T am thinking of leaving you to-day, Ma- 
dame; Clemence is away, and I am not wanted 
here. I go to Alost to see my father and my 
mother.” 

Then came a little pause, while his three list- 
eners digested his words after their own fash- 
ion. 

Elodie nodded her head approvingly. She 
said to herself, ‘*Good youth; he finds no 
pleasure in the house now that Clemence is 
not in it.’ And she smiled as she carried 
away the coffee-pot and the table-cloth. 

Rosalie’s firm full lips pouted redder than ever. 
“ He shall not go,” she thought. ‘‘I have heen 
counting on these four days, and I will not lose 
the chance of amusing myself.” 

The grandmother's eyes grew large and round, 
as the wolf’s did once on a time to Red Riding 
Hood. ‘‘ Leave us because Clemence is away? 
The foolish youth does not know of what he 
speaks. My Rosalie must open his eyes.” Then 
she said to Louis, “‘Go away, do you say? But 
that would be too unreasonable, my dear Louis.” 
She laid her fat hand on his coat-sleeve: ‘* You 
must not go away; my son will think that you 
are offended, and, ma foi! what do I know? it 
is possible that Cl ’e may return sooner, and 
then how can I explain your going away? Aha! 
tell me that a little!” 

This fair-faced happy-looking young soldier 
was troubled; and trouble was a new and un- 
comfortable sensation. ‘Till now he had man- 
aged to get through life without it. He had got 
into debt, but then his father had arranged that 
for him. He had always had friends in plenty 
among his comrades, and women had always 
smiled on him. 

‘Till he saw Clemence de Vos he had sunned 
himself, like a butterfly, in these smiles, caring 
nothing for the weight that might be attached to 
the flattering words he gave so readily in ex- 
change. But there was something more than a 
mere pretty face in the inn-keeper's daughter. It 
may have been that the secret of her power lay 
in her carelessness of the flattery he had always 
found so successful. His captain was a distant 
relative of the inn-keeper’s wife, and took the 
youth with him to the Ours d’Or; and very soon 
‘after the arrival of his company in the quaint old 
Flemish town, Louis Scherer had asked Madame 
De Vos to induce her husband to consent to his 








betrothal to Clemence. The young soldier had 
a pleasant frank way with women that won 
through all reserve and prejudice; Auguste de 
Vos thought Scherer too young and frivolous a 
husband for his favorite child, but he could not 
withstand her mother’s pleading, and he consent - 
ed reluctantly to the long engagement. 

So far Scherer’s faith had stood the test. The 
two years were over, and he had come to claim 
his bride; but he was sorely troubled. 

Rosalie’s face had haunted him all night, and 
when she came down to breakfast she was still 
tovelier than he had pictured her—as fresh as a 
morning sunbeam. He grew more and more 
disturbed, and when Madame De Vos called on 
Rosalie to help in amusing him, it seemed to him 
that the only refuge from so exquisitely danger- 
ous a trial to his constancy lay in flight. He 
should be all right again when Clemence came 
back ; Clemence always made him feel calm and 
peaceful. He looked up: Rosalie’s fair head 
was still bent over some flowers she had been 
examining; it seemed to him suddenly that he 
was no longer troubled, and that he might just 
as well await Clemence’s return at the Ours d‘Or. 

** Alphonse! Elodie!” cried Madame, “the 
goat! the thief! ah!” and she bustled out of 
the parlor into the court-yard, and charged a 
goat—that was diligently nibbling the vine-leaves 
—with a ball of worsted on the end of her knit- 
ting-pins. 

IL 


Four days passed away. On the evening of 
the fifth day Clemence stood once more under 
the gray archway of the Ours d'Or. There was 
on her earnest face a chastened look.’ In the 
quiet room at Bruges she had seen so much of 
the real beauty of life—patience, sweetness, self- 
denying endurance, and, above all, so cheerful 
and loving a conformity to ills and trials, that 
she asked herself now, as she stood ready to en- 
ter once more into the distractions of the outer 
world, which was true happiness, enjoyment to 
the full of the good things of this life, or the in- 
effable peace and joy that shone out of the pale 
eyes of the suffering Soeur Marie? 

The sunlight had faded, but its heat lingered 
yet. All was still within the archway; Elodie 
was not in the kitchen; on the other side the 
parlor-door stood open; there was no one with- 
in. Clemence breathed a sigh of relief; she 
might muse a few moments longer, and she 
went on into the court-yard. There was light 
there still, but the birds had left off singing, the 
little fountain plashed quietly into the stone basin, 
and the gnats hummed every where: there was 
a feeling of luxury in the repose of the place. 

All at once the hush was broken. A low mur- 
muring of voices came from the arbor at the far- 
thest end of the court-yard. Clemence looked 
round; the clustering vine-leaves hid the faces 
of the speakers, but she saw Rosalie’s blue gown. 

Clemence guessed that her father was the oth- 
er tenant of the arbor; a childish thought came 
into her head. 

‘**] will surprise them,” she said. She crept 
noiselessly to the arbor and peered through the 
vine-leaves. Rosalie’s- head was turned away, 
hidden on her companions shoulder, but his face 
met Clemence’s gaze—it was not her father, it 
was Louis Scherer. 

A little ery from Clemence, then a start and 
some confusion: it seemed but a second, and 
then Louis was beside her, holding her to his 
heart and kissing her tenderly. 


When Auguste de Vos came in to supper Ro- 
salie was missing. 

**The poor child has a migraine,” said the 
grandmother; ‘‘she has gone tobed. Clemence 
has come home.” 

The good father passed on into the court-yard 
to callin the lovers. ‘The moon had silvered the 
fountain, but it was dry and silent now. 

Monsieur De Vos held his daughter in a long 
fond embrace. He knew that in the future he 
could not be to her that which he had lately 
been, and the remembrance of her earnest watch- 
ful tenderness since his deep sorrow had come 
upon him thrilled in his voice and manner to- 
night, though he tried to speak gayly. 

** Well, young folks, is the day fixed ?” 

Clemence linked her arm through her father's. 

‘* We have not yet spoken of it,” said Louis. 

‘* There is no hurry, mon garcon, so far as I 
am concerned. You need not think we want to 
lose our Clemence.” 

He squeezed her hand fondly in his arm. 

‘* But if Clemence will consent”—Louis spoke 
very fast; he seemed to be driving his words out 
against their will—*‘ it will be better to keep to 
the old arrangement, and let our marriage be on 
this day fortnight.” 

‘“‘That is right, my lad, quite right! First 
pledges should never be broken ; it is weak and 
frivolous to alter.” 

The brave, kind father had striven to put will- 
ingness into his voice; but the little hand lying 
close against his heart felt it heave, as if a strong, 
suppressed sob was kept in prison and wanted to 


Rosalie came down to breakfast pale and 
heavy-eyed. 

**You go out in the sun too much,” said her 
father, and then he went back to his beloved 
newspaper. Elodie had come into the room, 
and there was a strange and angry significance 
in the glance she bestowed on Madame De Vos. 

The fullness of her joy made Clemence selfish. 
She had no thought of any one but Louis, and 
she followed him out into the court-yard without 
even looking at Rosalie. 

One comprehends that ‘‘ the first-fruits” was 
a most precious offering. What second joy can 
equal the first ?—the first view of mountain scen- 
ery—of the sea—the yearly joy of the first day 
of spring—or the most intense of all, the first day 





of reunion after separation—all tiese have ec- 
stasy in them as fleeting as breath o: a mirror— 
as the glory of the rainbow. 

Clemence seemed to walk on wir. As she 
stepped out into the flood of sunshine the birds 
were singing one against another—-every sparklet 
of the fountain seemed to bid her w: icome. 

**Shall we go toward the old albey?” said 
Louis. 

She nodded, and ran away up stairs. She 
had hardly patience to put on her hat and cloak ; 
in her joy and excitement every moment robbed 
from the delight of his presence trebled in length. 

She was hastening down stairs again when the 
door of her grandmother's room opened. 

“*Come here, Clemence; I have wool only for 
to-day. Thou must get me more; thou wilt 
pass Schmelger’s magasin, in the Marché aux 
Grains; thou must not forget this. And stay, 
I will seek all the patterns; I must get my bags. 
Tiens! tiens! Where are they ?” 

Clemence answered eagerly, *‘ Louis is wait- 
ing, bonne maman, and if you have enough for 
to-day I will manage to get vou some for to- 
morrow this evening. Good-hy, now!” and she 
ran away. 

An unpleasant smile came into Madame's 
face— 

“Louis is waiting! Ma foi! the poor boy 
would be content to wait all day if he had Ro- 
salie to talk to. How can this end? I must 
see how far things have gone with my sweet an- 
gel, and then I must make these foolish children 
happy in the way I consider best suited to them. 
Yes, I am ‘the most fitting judge.” And she 
went on rapidly with her knitting. 


A cloud had come over the sunshine of Cle- 
mence’s happiness when she came in from her 
walk, and yet she could not tell whence it came. 

She stood in her little room taking off her hat. 
**Am I exacting?” she asked herself; ‘‘do I 
expect too much joy from rere human life? 
What does this troubled longing mean?” Then 
a pause, while thought searched deeper; then, 
with a little sigh, ‘“‘ Have | exaggerated? In 
these long months of absence have I dreamed 
over his words and his looks till I have made 
them out to be more tender, more—I can not 
even say what I want in them. I don’t know 
what I miss, only something is gone.” She 
buried her face between her small hands. ‘It 
is so ungrateful to murmur; he is very kind and 
thoughtful for me. Oh, what is this that has 
come over me; am I growing wicked?” A 
look of terror was in the pure earnest eyes as 
she suddenly raised her hexd and pushed her 
hair from her forehead. ‘‘ Just now it seemed 
to me that he made my fatigue a pretext, and 
was glad to shorten our walk, because he was 
tired of me; or is it this"—-a calmer look came 
into the lovely, troubled fice—‘‘is it that all 
earthly joy is unsatisfactory, and this feeling is 
sent me thus early to wean me from desiring 
it?” Again she mused: ‘‘No; even la Sceur 
Marie said I ought to think much of Louis and 
his love, and I must. It seems to me that he is 
my all—the very sun of my life; and what have 
I been doing—blaming him for want of love? for 
I suppose that is really what I mean.” 

She went down stairs ; her troubles seemed in- 
creased rather than soothed by self-communing. 

Except Rosalie every one looked grave and 
preoccupied ; she had recovered her spirits, and 
kept up an incessant flow of talk. 

Clemence tried to be at ease, but her lover's 
downcast face checked her; a sort of embarrass- 
ment came when she spoke to him. 

**It is fancy,” she thought. ‘‘ Why, my fa- 
ther is silent also—they are both engaged in 
planning our future life. How grateful I ought 
to be to have a place in the thoughts of two such 
men! I must conquer this disquiet, or Louis 
will perceive it.” 


That night both the sisters’ pillows were wet 
with tears. 

Tears with the young Rosalie of wild grief at 
the injustice which was breaking her heart, and 
at the perfidy which could love her best and yet 
persist in wedding her sister. On that evening 
when Clemence had surprised them in the arbor 
—although Scherer had not actually professed to 


love Rosalie, he had yet drawn the ardent, in- | 


discreet girl to a sudden half-confession of her 
passion for him—a passion which the poor, vehe- 
ment child told herself, in the midst of her hu- 
miliation, that he had been trying his best to 
kindle since he first saw her. Some women 
would never have arrived at this knowledge ; but 
Rosalie’s overmastering vanity saved her from the 
self-reproach of having sought Louis. 

“*T shall die of sorrow,” she said, as she lay 
sobbing in the moonlight; ‘‘ and then, perhaps, 
both he and Clemence will be sorry, and will 
come and cry over my grave.” 

And Clemence lay awake, too, alone in her 
room, with widely opened eyes, trying to regain 
her lost peace. What was this that had come to 
her? The character of all others that she had 
held in aversion was that of a jealous, untrusting 
woman. And what was she now? 

And yet Clemence was not jealous. She never 
dreamed that her lover’s faith had gone astray to 
another ; she only felt her love was not returned, 
she longed for something that she missed. 

Through the long night she tried to school 
herself with severe reproaches. 

**Tt is not his fault,” she said. ‘‘ He has not 
changed; it is I, who love him too much. He 
has been going about in the world, meé¢ting con- 
tinually with fresh distractions to his thoughts ; 
while [ have staid here brooding over the one 
idea till I have made an idol of it.” 

Tears gave no relief to the craving, restless 
torture. ‘‘I can not help it,” she said. ‘‘I 
must love as I love him now forever.” But 
morning brought hope with it. ‘‘It may be the 
very strength of his love that has changed him 
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so. Ah! when we are married these fits of 
moody silence will disappear, and his frank, warm 
nature will assert itself again. I will not think 
any more,” she said. 

She found Louis alone in her little parlor. His 
greeting was warmer than it had been since his 
first arrival. 

““T am going to Alost, my Clemence; but I 
shall return soon, and bring my father and my 
mother with me.” 

It was hard to think of parting, but it was a 
relief. This little separation might help them 
both, and yet tears came into her eyes as she 
looked at her lover. 

“Only for a few days,” he said, but he did not 
smile ; he looked toward the doorway, from her. 

A sudden impulse mastered Clemence. 

**Louis”—she clasped her hands tightly to- 
gether—‘‘do not be angry with me; it is only 
love that makes me speak. Are you sure you 
wish to be my husband ?” 

He stood looking at her, then a faint flush rose 
in his cheek. 

**You are joking.” He tried to laugh. ‘‘I 
should not have returned to claim you, Clemence, 
if I had not wished this.” 

In came Madame De Vos with Rosalie, and 
Clemence did not get another moment with her 
lover. 

And when he had started for Alost, it seemed 
to her that she had awakened from a painful 
dream. How full of morbid fancies she had 
been! If Madame De Vos had not come’ in 
when she did, she might have worried Louis with 
a confession of all her doubts and misgivings. 
And with the relief from doubt her usual energy 
returned. All the important articles of her 
trousseau had long been ready; but there were 
some trifles which required her attention, and in 
the selection of these she wanted Kosalie’s help 
and taste. 

She went into the old lady’s room to look for 
her sister. 

** Where is Rosalie ?” 

** Rosalie must not be disturbed,” said Ma- 
dame. There was sadness in her voice, and 
there was anger too, but Clemence did not no- 
tice it. 

**}3onne maman, I must have her to go with 
me to Madame Grégoire’s. She has to choose 
her own dress, you know, and she can decide for 
me. No one has such a charming taste as Ro- 
salie.” 

**She shall not go, I tell you.” There was a 
tempest of passion in the grandmother’s broken 
voice. ‘* Clemence,” she went on, ** thou art a 
monster of selfishness. What, then, I ask thee, 
is it not enough that the happiness of these two 
hearts is forever sacrificed to thine, but thou 
wouldst employ, for thy vanity, the time the poor 
innocent gives to her tears ?” 

Clemence felt sick and trembling—her grand- 
mother’s indignation brought a conviction of guilt 
to her timid heart; and yet she did not know 
her crime. The haunting shadow of these last 
days had come near her, and was each instant 
taking a more real shape; but she could not 
move or speak. She could only look with the 
earnest, imploring glance which had so much 
power to irritate Madame De Vos. 

** But, Clemence—it is all very fine to look at 
me in that innocent way. Bah! thou hast been 
blind if thou hast not seen it.” 

** Blind !”—the voice was faint and full of 
fear. 

** Bah—bah—bah !” 
herself into fresh anger, so as to steel her heart 
against the entrance that plaintive word had 
nearly found. ‘‘ Clemence, if thou art not blind, 
thou art indeed selfish. How, then, should it 
happen otherwise? These two are made one for 
the other. Rosalie’s gown for thy wedding with 
Louis! Her shroud more likely; for the sweet 
child will die of her deSpair.” 

Clemence started. She went up to her grand- 
mother and took a firm hold of her arm. 

‘Speak more plainly,” she said, in a hard, 
strained voice that startled Madame. ‘‘Do you 
mean to tell me that Rosalie loves Louis?” An 
angry flush rose on her cheeks. 

“Not more than he loves her. And why 
should I not mean to tell thee? It is the kind- 
est and the best office I can do thee, Clemence.” 
Her voice was less angry, and she laid her hand 
on the young girl’s clasping fingers. ‘‘I warn 
thee in time not to force thyself on an unwilling 
husband.” 

For a moment Clemence stood crimsoned, al- 
most suffocated with a horrible fear. Had Louis 
never loved her? Then the blood retreated as 
suddenly as it had come. Once more she felt 
free to speak. 

** How do you know this?” She spoke with 
authority, and Madame was cowed. 

“*T know it from the child herself. Besides, 
was it not enough to see the change that came 
over Louis at thy return ?” 

‘** Ah!” burst from the pale lips; but there 
was no answer ; and the grandmother’s voice was 
not so firm when she next spoke. 

** He has not been like the same creature, that 
poor youth. It is not surely possible that thou 
hast thought him happy? But, Clemence, I ask 
thee to convince thyself. Ask Elodie, ask any 
one of the household. They must tell thee how 
happy he was with Rosalie. He could not bear 
to lose sight of her a moment.” 

Madame paused for an answer; but Clemence 
only raised her head defiantly, as if to repel sym- 
pathy. Then she went away. : 


In that quaint old Flemish city, in one of the 
side-chapels of a small church, is a beautifal pic- 
ture of the Crucifixion. At mid-day a woman 


came into the little chapel and knelt before its 
altar. <At three o'clock she was there, still kneel- 
ing. 

The sacristan had observed the woman as he 
At first she 


walked up and down the aisle, 


The old woman lashed’ 
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knelt rigid, immovable as one 
of the statues around her, her 
Fice hidden by the falling black 
hood. As he passed again the 
j.cad was bowed low over the 
crasped hands, and the whole 
body shaken with a tempest of 
surrow. ‘The sacristan was ten- 
der-hearted, and he moved to 
ine other end of the church to 
get out of sight and hearing, 
Now, at three o’clock, he passed 
again by the Chapel of the Cruci- 
fixion. ‘The woman knelt there 
still, but her grief was hushed. 
Her hands were clasped, but her 
head was thrown back, and the 
sacristan saw a young face, tear- 
stained, but no longer sad, the 
dark eyes fixed in loving con- 
templation on the picture above 
her. 

When he passed again the 
chapel was empty. 

Long ago instinct had told 
Clemence that she had a high, 
proud spirit; under the loving 
rule of her father and her mo- 
ther this had rarely been aroused, 
Her grandmother's words this 
morning raised a storm of pas- 
sionate indignation that mas- 
tered sorrow. 

When she left Madame De 
Vos she hurried to her own room. 
and locked the door. 

“It is a conspiracy, a plot, 
made by bonne maman herself to 
rob me of Louis.” She flung 
herself on her knees beside her 
bed, and hid her face while the storm of pas- 
sionate anger swept over her. Not for long. 
Like a cold hand laid on her heart came the re- 
membrance of Rosalie’s loveliness and her own 
inferiority. 

Jealousy was not long added to her suffering 
—there must be hope to feed that pain; some- 
thing in her own heart told Clemence after a while 
that hope for her was over. 

But the vehement anger returned. Her own 
passion terrified her; she could find no power to 
strive against it, and almost mechanically she 
hurried to St. Michel’s. 

She had been taken there as a child to see the 
famous picture of the Crucifixion, and an instinct, 
perhaps the consciousness that she would not be 
known or recognized in the far-off, quiet little 
church, had taken her there to-day. 

And Clemence staid there till the evil spirit 
within her was laid; till a holy and calm light 
shone into her troubled heart; till she repented 
her anger, and resolved to give up self entirely, 
let the pain be what it might. 

As she left the church something seemed to 
whisper her not to put delay between her pur- 
pose and its execution. She turned in the di- 
rection of the railway station. 

It was a great relief to find that a train was 
about to start for Alost; she drew her hood 
closely over her bead and entered one of the car- 
riages. 

So long as the train moved on she never 
flinched from her purpose; but here is Alost, 
and she must take her way alone into the strange 
town. ‘There came to Clemence a feeling of un- 
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reality in that which she was about to do, and 
her purpose faltered. 

“* Have I not been hasty and romantic?” she 
“* What if the whole story should be 
Oh, what will Louis think of me for 


thought. 
untrne ? 
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*T AM THINKING OF LEAVY. 


following him to his own home?” But the sure 
conviction came back. 

And then, if she were not to find him, how 
could she announce herself to his father and mo- 
ther as the girl to whom their son had been be- 
trothed, but whom he no longer loved? She 
stopped and looked wistfully back toward the 
station. Just then the chimes of Alost began to 
play; the sound cheered her. She turned into 
a little shop with sponges roped like onions on 
each side of the door. 

‘*Can you tell me where Monsieur Scherer 
lives ?” she asked. 

‘Monsieur Scherer?” An apple-cheeked old 
| man in a blouse pushed before his stolid-looking 
son—‘* Dame, there are many Scherers in the 
town of Alost; is it then the Scherer whose son, 
the militaire, returned this morning? ! 


Tiens! 
there he is, Mademoiselle—there is Monsieur 
Scherer, fils, opposite.” 

Yes, there on the opposite side of the way was 
Louis. Clemence’s heart seemed in her throat ; 


| came out of the little shop, and Louis saw her. 
He was by her side in an instant. 

‘* Clemence, what is it? what has happened ?” 

Her courage was going fast ; face to face again 
with him her words would not come. 

‘* Louis,” she said at last, but without looking 
at him, ‘‘ I want to speak to you, but not in your 
own home.” 


calmly spoken words compelled him to obey her. 





curred to him, 





| ‘‘and I have the key; I was going there for my 
| mother.” 
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| for a moment she could not move, and then she | 


““ We have a frnit-garden hereabouts,” he said, | 


ING YOU TO-DAY, MADAME.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





He looked at her wonderingly ; it seemed to | 
him that she had lost her senses, but still her | 


He led the way like a man in a dream into a | 
small deserted street, and then a thought oc- | 
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A little way on, and they came tg a high 
wall. Louis Scherer opened a small door in it, 
and Clemence found herself in a walled garden, 
shaded by pear-trees. Their entrance startled a 
troop of brilliant butterflies from the scarlet-run- 
ner vines. ‘The two stood facing one another 
just within the gate. 

**Louis” —she spoke simply and quietly — 
‘*why did you not answer me truly this morning ? 
Why did you not say, ‘I love Rosalie?” 

His eyes fell, and her heart sank with them. 
Till then, Clemence had not known that hope 
yet lingered. 

** What cause have I given you for jealousy ?” 
he said, sullenly; and then, ‘‘ You are making 
us both unhappy, Clemence.” 

She laid her hand gently on his arm. 
not be angry with me. You will not when you 
have listened. I was agitated, I met you so 
suddenly, .and 1 began wrongly. I have not 
come here’to anger you, my Louis—it is the last 
time I call you so. I came only to set you free. 
I want you to be happy. No, do not stop me. 
No-one shall ever blame you. I shall tell my 
fathér that I have broken with you—that—that 
—I do.not wish to be your wife.” 

** And‘do you not wish it, Clemence?” 

A great struggle was going on in the young 
soldier’s heart; his recollection was coming 
back. He'held both her hands while he waited 
for her answer. A deep blush spread over her 
face, and her'eyes drooped. It was so hard to 
speak. 

‘*No, I do not wish it,” she said at last, and 
the true clear eyes looked at him again. ‘* You 
do not love me as I must be loved. You thought 
you loved me two years ago.” His eager de- 
nial would be heard. Clemence smiled sadly. 
** Well, then, you did love me; but now you have 
found one better suited to you, and your love has 
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changed. I do not blame you, 
only, if you had told me at once— 
at first”—she stopped; she had 
resolved not to reproach him. 

She had borne up bravely; 
but now the break in her voice 
conquered Louis. 

_ He fell on his knees beside 

her, still holding both the little 
hands; he covered them with 
kisses, 

**Clemence”—his. voice was 
hoarse and choked — ‘‘I was 
blind—mad—wicked. I yield- 
ed to the fancy of a moment—it 
is not more. Pardon me—oh, 
pardon me, and give me back 
your love!” And as he spoke 
the words he believed in them. 

She drew herhands away. She 
had not counted on this trial. 
It was the sharpest agony of all ; 
and yet he must never know it. 
She would not fail now. 

** Louis” — her voice shook ; 
but she tried to steady it—‘* it 
is only your kind heart that 
speaks now. Listen. Rosalie 
loves you; and you must marry 
her. Ina few days you will have 
learned that you love her, that 
it is not in your power to make 
me happy. I should be wretch- 
ed with a husband who could not 
love me with all his heart; and 
then, what would life be to you 
or me? Now let me go.” 

Itseemedas if a mighty change 
had passed over these lovers. 
This loving, submissive Cle- 
mence was all at once a being to be reverenced 
as well as loved. Louis felt so infinitely abased 
before her—it seemed wonderful that he could 
have dared just now to kiss her hands. If she 
would but listen to him! his weak heart still 
whispered ; but that was not possible, She only 
answered—‘‘ No, Louis—let me go.” 

Slowly and with bent head he opened the gate 
for her. 

‘*When will you return to the Ours d’Or?” 
said Clemence. 

**T do not intend to return there.” 

She gave him a look, half sad, half smiling—a 
look that often came back to him in the future ; 
then she drew her hood closely over her face and 
hastened back to the station. 


It is evening again in the court-yard of the 
Ours d'Or; the little fountain’s plash is almost 
plaintive in the stillness: stillness now, but not 
so long agogstern and angry words had been 
spoken in the vine-shaded arbor; only Clemence’s 
tears had power to subdue her father’s indigna- 
tion, 

There had been a long pause, and now Auguste 
de Vos spoke again : 

‘*But for thee, my darling, the false-hearted 
fellow should never have darkened the old arch- 
way again, for I can see exactly what has come 
to pass, and how it all happened, spite of thy ten- 
der artifice. Elodie hasn’t been silent since thy 
departure; she was not blind, as I was. If it 
must be, let him take Rosalie at once, and then 
thou shalt come back from Bruges, my Clemence, 
and thou shalt be thy father’s comfort and bless- 
ng. 


_ 


And Clemence still keeps house for her father 
at the Ours d’Or, for the ‘‘ bonne maman” went 
back to Louvain on Rosalie’s wedding-day. 
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SUMMER-TIME ON THE RIVER. 


See illustration on page 413. 


\HE artist has evidently told a love-story in 
this charming picture. In the languid sum- 
mer afternoon the little boat is fioating down the 
cool stream, laden with water-lilies. But the 
youth and maiden are thinking neither of the 
burning sun nor the refreshing shade; he is 
eagerly waiting for the answer to his question 
which she, dabbling with her fingers in the wa- 
ter, seems loth to speak. But the chances are 
in his favor; for it is easier to say yes than no on 
a sultry afternoon. 
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LOTS OF MONEY. 


is a common notion among the poor and 
struggling that it is a fine thing to be rieh; 
and that if wealth is not happiness, it is a very 
near approach to it. Doubtless it is a good 
thing to be rich, if the rich person knows the 
value of riches, and turns them to a proper ac- 
eount, for his own advantage, and that of his 
family, his friends, and his fellow - creatures. 
Doubtless, too, it is a very sad thing to be poor, 
to endure cold, hunger, and nakedness; or to 
owe debts which one can not pay. But when 
the inass of people come to the conclusion that, 
as a rule, the rich are happier than the poor, 
and that the poor have no compensation for the 
hardship of their lot, and the rich no drawbacks 
on the luxury of theirs—an error of serious con- 
sequence to their own well-being takes posses- 
sion of their minds, and leads to that worst kind 
of idolatry, money-worship, and that worst kind 
of heresy, that it is every body’s duty to get rich. 
Wealth is a great and a good thing; but who 
would part with his nose for any amount of it? 
Or with his eyesight? Or with the use of his 
limbs? Or with his reason? NotI! And not 
any body to whom the rational enjoyment of 
wealth is better than wealth itself. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Grery Qviiisetr.—A high surplice waist Swiss mus- 
lin dress, with the sleeves short, merely a large puff 
and ruffie not reaching to the elbow, will answer for 
you, and be very pretty. Wear a blue sash, but no 
gioves at all 

Ovy Susscetsrr.—Make your trained green silk 
skirt by pattern in Bazar No.2, Vol. Il. Trim witha 
bias ten-inch ruffle, a ruche, and two narrow stand- 
ing ruffies. Make a peplum like the black silk pe- 
plum pattern in Bazar No, 24. Low corsage and short 
sleeves. The Martha Walking Dress pattern, also in 
No, 24, is suitable for Marseilles. Scallop the skirt 
and basque instead of ruffling. 

Twenty-zient.—You forgot to sendsample. Make 
a black silk casaque by the Montpensier pattern in 
Bazar No. ® to wear with your silk skirt or with any 
dress. Get piqué, white muslin, or check silk for ho- 
tel breakfast dresses ; striped English barége, foulard, 
and white Swiss muslin for aft and 
Read answer to “‘Perichole.” It is really impossible 
for us to say how few or how many dresses you will 
need during your stay at the hotel. If you do not 
make your own dresses it would be wisest for you to 
wait until you go to the city, and order such as you 
find you need. The large establishments in New 
York make dresses for transient visitors at a few 
hours’ notice. 

Mas. VW. W. Brown.—You can obtain the Tunisian 
crochet needle at any fancy store. It is simply a 
wooden needle, of equal thickness throughout, and 
hooked at the end. 

Neti C.—We do not know Adelina Patti's ad- 
dress, nor should we feel at liberty to give it if we 
did. If you really have important business with her, 
you had better open a communication through her 
friends, for instance her brother-in-law, Mr. Stra- 
kosch. Thanks for your commendation of the Ba- 
zar. 

F. K.—We really do not feel competent to advise 
you how often to call on a lady when you think you 
want her, but don’t know for certain. There seems 
to be a commendable desire on your part not to raise 
the poor thing’s hopes, only to blight them. Such 
delicacy of feeling and iugenuous fatuity must endear 
you to any woman, and make her supremely happy to 
whom you condescend finally to throw the handker- 
chief. 

Mas. D.—Scattered throngh the Bazar you will find 
all the definitions of and directions for the numerous 
stitches used in our descriptions of crochet, knitting, 
netting, etc. It is our intention, at no very distant 
day, to collect all these in one paper for the conven- 
fence of our readers. 

H. N. N.—If, when standing with a friend, a young 
lady passes who is known to him, but a stranger to 
you, you should not salute her. If she stops to speak 
to him you may recognize her presence by a bow, but 
should not enter into conversation unless introduced 
by your friend.—It belongs to a gentleman to open a 
correspondence with a lady. A tender pressure of 
the hand may do for a lover, but is inadmissible in a 
friend, who may indemnify himself by cordially shak- 
ing hands with a pleasant acquaintance. 

Sa.isscry.—The correct translation of Honi soit qui 
mal y is, * Dishonored be he who evil thinks of 
it,” which is decidedly more intelligible than the ver- 
sion, ** Evil be to him who evil thinks.” The Order 
of the Garter is composed of twenty-five knights, ex- 
clasive of the Sovereign, members of the Royal fam- 
ily, and foreign princes. It is one of the most an- 
cient of the English orders of knighthood, having 
been instituted about 1344. 

A Couwrky Gret.—Make your green silk suit by the 
Lafieur or else the Concordia Walking Dress pattern 
in Bazar No. 24. Small looped capes will continue to 
be worn. Muslins and cambrics are made with dou- 
ble ekirts and basque; but a single skirt ruffied to 
the knee is also worn, Make the girls’ suits with two 
skirts and a fichn. A belted mantilla is pretty with 
& traveling dress. Use the pattern with the Emilia 
Walking Dress in Bazar No. 24. 

Nenevs.—The best time for collecting sea-weed is 
early in the morning. The finest specimens are found 
at low-tide or after a storm. Float them in fresh wa- 
ter on a piece of paper supported by your left hand, 
while with your right you arrange the plant in a nat- 
ural manner with the aid of a needle or porcupine 
quill. Raise the-paper carefully, and place it in a 
sloping position, so that the water may run off. Be- 
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fore the paper is quite dry, press them between blot- 
ting paper, laying linen over the top, that they may 
not adhere to the upper paper. Some glutinous 
weeds do not need pressing, but are ouly laid out 
in the sun to dry. Those which will not adhere to 
the paper may be brushed over with a little isinglass 
dissolved in gin, laid on warm, or a solution of gum- 
mastic in oil of turpentine. A beautiful album may 
be made of these brilliant and delicate alge. 

K. T.—Cut your sacque open at the throat with a 
wide revers of black silk edged with a ruche of the 
same. This will make it look less contracted, and be 
comfortable. Epaulets are but little worn but you 
can put a fan bow of black silk with streamers just 
above the arm-hole on the shoulders. Sp of 
such bows are illustrated in our back numbers, This 
will make your sacque stylish. 

Mzs. M. E. J. G.—An over-skirt with bretelles is 
pretty and dressy, and will answer for a fleshy girl 
of eighteen. Trim with lace or with flat pleatings of 
silk. Ruches and gathered ruffles will not suit her. 
The over-skirt pattern is given with the Gisela Walk- 
ing Dress in Bazar No, 24. 

Eoonomy.—To furnish your dining-room plainly, 
yet have it cheery and inviting, select an ingrain car- 
pet of small figure—an oak ground with green, crim- 
son, or blue; white Holland window-shades, and oak 
furniture—an extension table, cane-seated chairs with 
arm rests, and a small buffet with colored marble slab. 
A low, bronzed clock on the mantle, with side orna- 
ments. A sofa, jardiniéres, and pictures are added 
when you can afford them. Bazar No. 25 will tell you 
all about table-ware.—Make your Victoria lawn suit 
with belted basque and gored skirt, trimmed with a 
band of tucks and a ruffle. Twelve yards will be re- 
quired. For your black grenadine use the Concordia 
Walking Dress pattern in Bazar No. 24. Cut the pink 
lawn low waist, square in the neck with merely a strap 
over the shoulders, and wear a white tucked waist be- 
neath it. Add a ruffle to the sleeves to make them 
reach the elbow. Gore the skirt and wear with a vo- 
luminous black sash. 

Mus. C. S.—Make the gray barége suit by the Con- 
cordia Walking Dress pattern in Bazar No. %4. Use 
gray silk for the piping. The mohair sample will 
look well made by the Virginie pattern in the same 
paper. Both these patterns will suit your daughter, 
as she is fleshy. Surely you do not read your Bazars 
carefully, or you would find many suggestions to 
stout people. In describing different garments we 
make it a point to tell whether they are most suita- 
ble for the slender or the stout. Allow us to refer 
you to the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 22. 

Emma E. E. anv Betie.—By all means use muslin 
instead of tarlatan for your graduating dresses. Get 
soft mull or else pure white Swiss (not blue tinged). 
Make with two skirts trimmed with fluted ruffles, 
edged with Valenciennes, if you choose. Low full 
corsage. Short puffed sleeves with ruffles. For am- 
pler directions read answer to “Clara Graduate,” in 
Bazar No. 24. 

K. F. H.—Thick black poplin alpaca at about $1 a 
yard is the best material of low price for a riding 
habit. You will require about ten yards. Skirts of 
habits are worn short now, measuring only a fourth 
of a yard longer than an ordinary walking dress. 
See Bazar No. 16, Vol. IL, for description of waist 
and sleeves. 

R J. C.—We have never seen the machine to which 
you refer, and can not give you any further informa- 
tion on the subject. 

Mrs. G. H. M.—Straight pleated ruffles like those 
on the Concordia Walking Dress in Bazar No. 24 are 
much used for grenadine. You can have nothing 
prettier for mourning. Use mourning silk for the 
piping. Hem the ruffles. The pattern of that dress 
and the Martha skirt will be a good guide for you. 
Put a band of English crape three inches wide near 
the edge of your parasol. 

L, E. T.—Make your blue and white chalé by the 
Gisela Walking Dress pattern in Bazar No. 24. Get 
a black Neep..‘tan hat trimmed with field flowers 
and trailing ,, . ses.—See figures in this Number for 
manner of arranging girls’ hair. 

P. A. R.—You will find patterns in this Number 
from which to select a blouse waist for your bishop's 
lawn dress, Add a slight train to your skirt, as it is 
for afternoon dress. A peplum and a colored ribbon 
sash will make it more stylish. For a merino sacque 
to be worn with thin dresses, use the pattern given 
with the Virginie Walking Dress in Bazar No, 24, cut- 
ting yours shorter than this pattern. Trim it with 
pinked ruches of the material. 

Katrte.—Box-pleated ruffles of nansook, the edges 
in needle-worked scallops, trim piqué suits prettily. 
Wider flounces of Hamburg embroidery are also used. 
Another fashion is to put straps of insertion length- 
wise over black velvet ribbon. Again, a six-inch bias 
flounce of piqué is put on the skirt with two standing 
ruffles above—all of them scalloped and bound with 
colored percale, either blue or buff. The sacque or 
over dress is then merely scalloped. 

CanLotra.—Make your striped gauze with high 
‘blouse waist by pattern given in this Number. Put 
narrow ruches of blue silk around the neck to form 
a round Watteau collar, or else outline a Pompadour 
square, or you might simulate a surplice waist by 
putting two ruches up each side of the front around 
the neck. Puff the sleeves lightly to the elbow, and 
put two ruffies below with ruches on the ruffles; or, 
if the sleeves must be closed, make them coat-shaped 
with two sloped hanging ruffles at the elbow. Make 
@ peplum and sash by patterns in Bazar No. 24. Put 
three rnches in large waves on the skirt. 

Ina 8. H.—Friz your front hair, and wear a braided 
chignon with many soft light curls hanging over it 
from the top. A blue velvet bow is in the centre of 
the front hair—You can procure the photographs you 
desire from picture-dealers.—We have described 
bread-making in the Bazar. 

Vuxniz.—French calico, satin jean, or the thick lin- 
en of cigar-brown shade, are the best washing mate- 
rials for a gentleman's poral own. Find pattern 
in Bazar No. 11. Trim with white piqué braid. Get 
a white cotton cord and tassel. A short gored dress 
with sacque is best for your piqué suit. Leave off the 
sacque when you wear your lace mantle. Bunch the 
mantle up in the back and on the shoulders, and pass 
the fronts beneath your belt. Wear a voluminous 
sash of black ribbon. See reply to “Katie” above 
for trimmings. White satin slippers are prettier than 
kid. Make your inexpensive lawn dress with slight 
train, coat-sleeves, and a surplice waist much rnffled. 
This will suit your fall figure. The black sash before- 
mentioned will give an air of style to all such simple 
dresses, 

Astra#s.—Wash silk, or Canton silk as it is called, 
may be bought in brown or black, checked with white, 
for $125 a yard. It is twenty inches wide. High col- 
ere cost more, the best qéalities being $2. Real nee- 








dle-work edging can be bought at any fancy store. ¢$1a 
yard will buy French worked edging half an inch wide. 
We know nothing of the goods to which y~> t-ér. 

A Scnoo.-ernt,—Read answer to “ Roxana,” in Ba- 
zar No. 24, for directions about making opera cloaks. 
The china crape mentioned there is $10 a yard, meas- 
uring two yards in width. 

M. E. M.—Make of your remnants of mauve silk a 
peplum and sash like those given in Bazar No, 24. 
It would be pretty trimmed with three or four narrow 
ruches (an inch wide only) of white satin ribbon. Add 
bretelles to it, and it would make a pretty finish for 
your mauve silk, and answer also to wear with a thin 
white dress. 

Vaxenia.—Do not line the skirt of your thin brown 
dress. Trim it with brown eilk ruches, and make by 
directions given above to “Carlotta.” The striped 
brilliantine will be pretty made with two skirts and 
short basque. See Gisela Walking Dress in Bazar 
No. 24 for upper skirt pattern. Use the Martha Walk- 
ing Dress pattern for basque and under-skirt. Scallop 
the basque and top skirt, and bind with white. It will 
then serve both for house and street. The gray mohair 
will look well made by the Madeline pattern in the 
same paper.—Wash your straw hats with very strong 
soap-suds applied with a brush. Dry them by the sun, 
Send your gloves to a cleaner. If they are not worn 
they are worth the twenty cents charged for making 
them perfectly clean., Darn them neatly before send- 
ing.—The Bazar, as you have probably observed, de- 
clines to commend one physician, merchant, etc., 
above another. 

Acnes.—Iron grenadine with square meshes is much 
stronger than the gauze grenadine, but is not so suit- 
able for evening dress, $1 25 to $1 75 a yard is asked 
for gauze grenadine three-fourths of a yard wide. This 
is quite suitable worn with gay striped Watteau sash 
and bows at a large wedding. Make the waist plain 
over black silk, square-necked or low, and puffed 
sleeves with ruffles at the elbow. Trim with black 
lace ruches. Flounce the trained skirt. and tunic. 
If you have a black lace point it can be prettily ar- 
ranged as a tunic.—Yeu may use the napkin-rings for 
the family when you have company.—Servants are 
not permitted to eat in handsomely furnished dining- 
rooms.— Diamonds are worn for fall dress on the 
street and when making calls. $1000 will buy a 
handsome set. Solitaire ear-rings and cluster brooch 
are most admired. 

Mo.uz C.—Make your buff Chambery with two 
skirts, a short belted basque, and sash. The upper 
skirt, basque, sleeves, and sash are cut in shallow 
scallops and bound with white. Perpendicular tucks 
are much worn on muslin petticoats, also on dresses. 
French laundresses iron full gathered ruffies in flat 
pleats to simulate tucks up and down of the ruffle.— 
The prevailing styles in veils are given in this Num- 
ber.—Gloves worn for morning toilettes of percale 
and piqué are white or buff lisle-thread, or else un- 
dressed kid of pale buff or drab; for afternoon dress 
the kid gloves with two buttons at the wrist are 
either straw-colored, cédar-berry—a kind of gray lav- 
ender—or else some bright high color of blue, green, 
or even rose-color, to match the suit with which they 
are worn; for evening, delicately tinted gloves are 
preferred to white. Net gloves or lace are scarcely 
seen at all_—The pretty muslin hats illustrated on 
the first page in this Number will be much worn by 
young girls. The second figure in the same plate 
represents a waist very much worn by girls of all 
ages, from fifteen down. Girls from ten to fifteen 
years of age wear two skirts, with the bodice and 
sash just referred to, and a white tucked muslin 
waist. Dresses of all materials, from lawn to silk, 
are made in this manner.—Hoops continue to be 
worn so smal] as to be imperceptible, 

Saratoca.—For breakfast dresses at a watering- 
place the white robes of French nansook, mull, and 
bishop's lawn are among the handsomest. They are 
made loose Gabrielles with a belt and a sash that 
forms a double panier puff. The trimming consists 
of graduated ruffies, usually three, around the demi- 
trained skirt, a puff with Valenciennes on either side, 
up the seams, over the shoulders, and about the neck 
and wrists. $50 is the price at the furnishing-houses. 
They are not starched, but worn soft and flowing. 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


I wAvE used my WHEELER & WILSON over 
fifteen years. It has done the sewing for two 
families, and numerous benevolent purposes, 
without one cent of repairs. I had no personal 
instructions, but simply followed the printed di- 
rections. Mrs. R. E. Hare. 

Coldwater, Mich. 





DECA: Y DEFEA TED. 


Tue teeth should last a lifetime. They will 
do so if regularly cleaned with Sozoponr. All 
its ingredients are preservative, and one of them 
—the bark of the South American Soap-Tree 
called Quillay, from Quillian, to wash or purify 
—protects the enamel from every destructive 
agency.—[ Com. } 








To remove Morn Patongs, Frecuies, and Tan from 
im face, use Perry's Moru anv Freowie Lotion. 
only by Dr. B.C, Perry, 49 Bond St., N.Y. 

Bol by all Dragyists.—{Com.} 








Copyine ving Wheel the means of the newly-in- 
vented Co patterns may be transferred 
from the upp lement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting pat — of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or the garments 
themselves. For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will De sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADIES’ RIDING HATS, 
Something Entirely New. 





DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 

717 Broapway, NEW YORK HOTEL, 
Importer of English Hats, Novelties in Dress, Straw, 
and Negligé Hats for Men's and Boys’ wear, Ladies’ 
Riding Hats (something entirely new), &c., & 


ALL OF THE LATEST IMPORTATIONS. 








BALL BLACK, & CO, 
Nos. 565 anp 567 BROADWAY, 
OFFER an UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT or 


JURGENSEN, NARDINE, JA 
SA nT IcouD, GERARD, 
RUGENSTEIN: HANSON 
ALSO. A FULL LINE Of bite TAYLOR, on, 
WATC oes E —" 


GENUINE IRISH POPLINS. 


TO LADIES ABOUT VISITING EUROPE THE 
COMING SEASON. 


O'REILLY, DUNNE, & CO., 
380 COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN, 
And Founders of the Poplin Trade 
Sg ei 











Invite Families 
tion of their 
IRISH POPLIN: nan FOR 

jally for Gat HO ite found PEC 
IARLY SUPERIOR, and to F inated goods NO’ it 
ELSEWHERE TO BE HAD. 


Pending alterations, the business is now carried on at 


47 DAWSON STREET, |. 
(Near the Shelbourne Hotel). 


PAIN PAINT. 


Six pints of Annihilator, for Catarrh or colds ms the 
head, or one pint of Pain Paint double sent, 
free ofexp ress chai pt of $5; or one gallon 
of Pain Paint Gon fe strength) foe for $20. Small bottles 
sold at all Dru LCOTT, Inventor 
and Sole Prop ic ier Chatham | Square, New York. 


A Great Economizer of Space. 


THE ASHLAND 
COMBINATION BEDSTEAD. 


One cut shows the 
Bedstead as it appears 
with the Crib or sin- 
gle bedstead not in 

other repre- 
sents the Bedstead 
with the attachment 
drawn out. It can 
entirely separated 
from the dstead, 











pleasure. By 
the foot of the Crib, 
the legs drop down 
— hollow posts, 
and are fastened by 
oe in 
the Crib on a leve 
with the Bedstead. 
~ same process 
th the The 
head and foot boards 
are folded down over 
the mattress when not 
inuse. The Crib can 
contain the bed made up for use when closed in. 





Each Bedstead can have a or a Crib 
on each side, as required, giving accommodations for 
Sour persons, and occupying, duri the only the 
space of one Salesroom, 9 KER te 
second block west of Broadway, y STATE AND 
County Rieurs FoR wm Pr or Circular an 


Prices. Address ©. TRACY, as above. 





Hacan’s Macnoria Baim. — This article is 
the True Secret of Beauty. It is what Fashion- 
able Ladies, Actresses, and Opera Singers use to 
produce that cultivated, distingué appearance so 
much admired in the Circles of Fashion. 

It removes all unsightly Blotches, Redness, 
Freckles, Tan, Sunburn and Effects of Spring 
Winds, and gives to the complexion a Bloom- 
ing Purity of transparent delicacy and power. 
No lady who values a fine complexion can do 
without the Magnolia Balm. 75 cents will buy 
it of any of our respectable dealers, 





Lyon’s Karuarron is a very delightful Hair 
Dressing. 


NEW a FOR SALE LOW. 








At 
No. 46 East Fourteenth St., Union Square. 


HAINES BROS., 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S 
LAST NOVELS: 


HINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. 
Tilustrated by Mutam, 8yo, Paper, $1 25; 
Cloth, $1 75. 


E KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. With 
64 Illustrations by Marcus Sronz. Part II. 
just ready, completing the work. Svyo, Paper, 
Price 50 cents. 


_—— 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 








June 26, 1869.] 


UARPER'S BAZAR. 
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HITCHCOCK'S 
D IME MUSI . 
In presenti: to a generous and appreciative pub- 


lic this new series, we feel that we are more fully meet- 
ing the popular demand for select music at a low price. 
eo properly compensate Authors, and thereby to stim- 
ulate native talent, is a cardinal feature of our under- 
taking; while to place pon the Piano rich gems, re- 
quiring more space than the Half-Dime Series affords, 
induces the inauguration of the Dime Series, which it 
is believed will accomplish both of these aims. 
The abundant success which has crowned the advent 
of the Half-Dime Series removes any hesitancy we 
might have felt in placing this new series before the 
ublic. Both will be published weekly, and the num- 
Pers multiplied rapidly as possible. Parents can reat 
assured that, in future as in past, our publications will 
be scrupulously free from any thing that has an im- 
moral or hurtful tendency, so that those who subscribe 
for the numbers as issued will find nothing to offend 
even the most fastidious taste. The following are 
NOW READY: 
Nos. 1. Anvil Chorus, 
Soul to God, my Heart to Thee. 
edding March. 

It is better to Laugh. 

Orphee Aux Enfers Galop. 

Sleep Well, Sweet Angel. 

The Delhi Galop. 

Nelly Carey. 

The above can be obtained of Music and Periodical 
dealers generally. Mailed (postpaid) on receipt of 
price, TEN CENTS each. 


PASO P LPS 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
No. 24 Beekman St., New York. 


A, 1.—GRATITUDE. 


Mapame Prorrezan, 117 Claremont Ave., Brooklyn, 
conscientiously recommends the Tricopherous as the 
best Hair Restorer she has ever used. She has tried 
. & great many different preparations for the hair, but 

neither as a Restorer nor as an elegant Hair Dressing 
has she found any equal to Barry's Tricopherous. 








OOSEY’S Mostcat Castnet.—A Complete 
Library of Modern Music for Voice & Piano-forte : 


Cuorty’s Varses, complete...............-+- 50e. 
Sixteen Stanparp Sones ror Lavres’ Voices 5vc. 
Begrnoven’s 45 Oniginat WALTzEs......... She. 
Comptete Oreras ror Prano, each......... SWe. 


Mailed on receipt of price. Caratocues Free. 


BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 








| ni | 
DIRECTIONS FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT. 
UMMER DRESSES AND SUITS 
MADE TO ORDER 
IN THE LATEST STYLE. 
Samples of New Materials, with full directions for 
Self-Measurement, sent on receipt of three stamps. 


LADIES’ WEDDING oz TRAVELING OUTFITS 


an 

INFANTS’ anv CHILDREN'S WARDROBES 
furnished at short notice and at reasonable prices. 

All inquiries by letter promptly anewered. Lists of 
articles necessary for Trousseaux, Wardrobes, &c., 
with prices, sent on application. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 
Outfitting Department, 
Broapway, Cor. Granp Sr. 





ANTED—AGENTS— 
$75 to $200 per month, 
every where, male and female. 
to introduce the GENUINE 

IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 
stitch, bem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will fay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “ Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still 
the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearing it. 
We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and ex- 
penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Pirrssurau, 
Pa., Bostox, Mass., or Sr. Louis, Mo. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genu- 
ine and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 





SWEET Swest Quinine és warranted 
equal— dose for dose —to the 
salonate (bitter) Quinine, with 
TININ the important adyantage of 

Q UININE. | being sweet instead of bitter. 
Svarnta is Oprum Poniriep 
_ of its women 9 gw poisonous 
popes it is the most per- 
ct Anopyne and Sooruine 


SVAPNIA. 
Optate yet discovered. 


Sold by druggists, prescribed by best physicians. 
STEARNS, FARR, & CO., Chemists, New York. 


NO MORE WET NURSES! 
Liebe-Liebig’s Soluble Food. 


The most pute substitute for Mother's Milk. Pre- 

meee by J. Paul Liebe, Chemist, Dresden. This food 

issolves easily in warm milk, and is at once ready for 
apc ei's Mantes tad Dra 

7 N holesal ists, 

200 Pearl Street, New York.) nome Druggists 





DUNHAM & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Wa2zgroons, i 
No. 831 BROADWAY, N. +} Send for Circular. 








T. STEWART & CO. 
” have largely replenished all their 
POPULAR STOCKS 


with 
FRESH GOODS PURCHASED AT THE RECENT 
LARGE AUCTION SALES. 
Also, 
are opening an assortment of 
PRINTED PIQUE ROBES, at $2 each, 
recently sold for $4. 
STANDARD PRINTS, in New and Choice Designs, 
not to be found elsewhere, 
123¢¢. per yard. 
Broapway, 4ru Avenvs, 9ru aNnD 107n Srreers. 





GREAT BARGAINS. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 
are offering 
The Balance of their Stock of 
FRENCH CLOAKS, SACQUES, WALKING SUITS, 
RECEPTION DRESSES, &c., &c. 


Also, 
FRENCH AND NEW YORK HATS, CAPS, AND 
BONNETS, 


At Greatly Reduced Prices— 
say $5 each and upward; 
REAL INDIA CAMEL'S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
from $50 each and upward; 
FRENCH, PAISLEY, AND LAMA SHAWLS, 





at popular prices; 
LADIES' AND INFANTS’ APPAREL OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION, | 
and of superior manufacture ; | 
LADIES’ MOHAIR WALKING SKIRTS, | 
$3 and upward; 
BATHING SUITS, $4 and upward. 
RIDING HABITS 
Made to Order, in the most approved style. 


Broapway, 4TH Avenve, 9TH any 10TH S7TREETs. 
| Vteetiar WATCHES 
AT 
IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 
SOLID GOLD 
Hownting-Case Lames’ Watours, 
First Quality, Lever Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjust- 
ed Balance, Regulated and Warranted, $36. Lepine 
Movement, Gold Balance, $32. 
FINE SILVER 
Gents’ Hontine-Case Wartcues, 
Lever Movement, First Quality, $14; Extra Quality, 
$i6. IMPERIAL DUPLEX 
Eneravev Movement, Ruby Jewels, Sweep Seconds, 
Sitver Hontine Cases, $18. 
AMERICAN MOVEMENT, 
2-oz. Silver Cases, $15; Full Jeweled, $16. 
SOLID GOLD 
Gents’ Huntine-Case Wartours. 
First Quality, Lever Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjust- 
ed Balance, Regulated and arranted, $45; Extra 
Quality, $48 ; and Watches of —— description, equal- 
ly low, sent by express, to be paid for after they have 
been received and examined. Any Watch received 
from us may be returned or exchanged if not giving 
rfect satisfaction. Full Descriptive Price-Lists sent 
ee. 8. H. MOORE & CO., Importers, 


52 and 54 Joun Sr., New York. 
$ 100 CASH for Original PUZZLES will 
be given by Mezryman's Montucy. See 
present number, of any newsdealer. Four different 
numbers, as ——— to new readers, sent postpaid for 
25c.—half price. rgest, best, and cheapest magazine 
ofits kind. Jesse Haney & Co., 119 Nassau St., N.Y. 


LOW HORSES MADE FAST and Fast 
Horses made Faster. Plain, practical instructions 

for improving speed and style, and much other valu- 
able information in No. 19 of HANEY’S JOURNAL, 
only Five Cents of any newsdealer, or Jesse Hanry & 
Co., 119 Nassau St., N.Y. Has exposures of humbugs. 


| | ANEY’S Art of Trarsinc Anmats tells | 
all secrets of the most successful trainers, horse- | 
breaking, sporting dogs and all animals, all Circus 
Tricks, snake-charming, farm animals, &c. 260 large 
pages, 60 illustrations, only 50c. of booksellers or J esse 
Tangy &Co., 119 NassauSt.,N.Y. Onlycomplete book. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 


Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in 
the market sold for less than $40. All others are in- 
fringements, and the seller and user are liable to pros- 
ecution and imprisonment. Full particulars free. 
Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 




















Prayos ann ORGANS. , 





Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave 
Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275. New Cabinet 
Organs and Melodeons for $50 and upward. Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs from $40 to $175, 
a@481 Broadway, N. Y. ORACE WATERS. 


HOWELLS 


SATIN 





pa. S$ INISHEC 


Tai 


New PATENT GPIR ALHAIR-P INS 


L FAN 





CURL YOUR HAIR. 


A SAMPLE of PROF. ROBB’S 

MAGNETIC CURLIQUE 

sent FREE. It curls straight hair (without injury) in 

soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flowing Curls, on THe ¥iRsT 

aPpLicaTion, Address, with Stamp, 

Pror. B. H. ROBB, Parkman, Ouro. 

ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 

GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 

HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT. 

75 CTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN 


622 BROADWAY. 
$1000 to $ 
ots 
Wire 




















HABER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just published : 


ROOSEVELT’S FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH, 
FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH. A Truthful Elucida- 
tion of ‘le Attractions of the Country, and a Care- 
ful Con‘!deration of the Question of Profit and Loss 
as invo!Ved in Amateur Farming, with much Valu- 
able Advice and Instruction to those about Purchas- 
ing Larg*® or Small Places in the Rural Districts. 
By Ros*er B. Roosrvert, Author of ‘Game Fish 
of Nort!) America,” “Superior Fishing,” ‘*Game 
Birds,” -&c. With Characteristic Illustrations. 
12mo, Chsth, $1 50. 


FLAGG’S EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. 
THREE ‘SEASONS IN EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. 
Treatiny of Vine-Culture; Vine Disease and its 
Cure; Wine-Making and Wines, Red and White; 
Wine-D* ‘aking as affecting Health and Morals. By 
Wii" J. Fraee. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


THACKENAY’S NOVELS. 
New Ed'‘ion, penntiiety rae with the Author's 
own Ill’ strations. “VANITY FAIR, a Novel 
without 4 Hero,” is now ready, with the Author's 
own Illv'trations. Complete in One Volume, 8vo, 
Paper, } “ice FIFTY CENTS. 
tz A'"'o, just ready, ‘* THE VIRGINIANS, a Tale 
of the Ls“ Century,” with Thackeray’s own Iilustra- 
tions. ¢ /mplete in One Vol., 8vo. Lad with near- 
ly 150 Ev ravings. Price SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
tr }'xrrer & Broruers will issue immediate- 
ly New '‘ditions of Thackeray's other Novels, I)lus- 
trated bs the Author, at correspondingly low prices. 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS: 
HARD ‘'ASH. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


GRIFFIVH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. Illustrated. 
8vo, Pap?r, 2 cents. 


IT IS NZVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 35 ents, 
LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. §&vo, Pa- 


per, 35 cats. 
FOUL FLAY. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
&@~ To %e followed by Chas. Reade’s other Novels. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S LAST NOVELS: 
PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. Illustrated by 
Millais. Svo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 
HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Complete. 
64 Illust:ations by Marcus Stone. 

THE STUDENT'S OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. From the 


With 


Creation to the Return of the Jews from Captivity. | 
Edited by Wit11am Sarrn, LL.D. With Maps and | 
niform | 


Woodcuis. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
with The Student's New Testament History, a New 
Edition of which is just ready. 


ROBINSON'S FOR HER SAKE. 
FOR HER SAKE. By Frepericx W. Rostyson, 
Author of ‘“‘Carry's Confession," ‘* Mattie: a Stray,” 
* Chfistie’s Faith,” ‘‘No Man’s Friend,” ‘* Poor Hu- 
manity,” &c. With Thirty Illustrations, 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 


THE WEDDING DAY IN ALL AGES. 
THE WEDDING DAY IN ALL AGES AND 
COUNTRIES. By warp J. Woop, Author of 
“The Curiosities of Clocks and Watches from the 
Earliest Times,” and “Giants and Dwarfs.” 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 


DE MILLE’S DODGE CLUB. 
THE DODGE CLUB; or, Italy in 1859. By James 
De Mitte, Author of “ Cord and Creese,” &c. With 
One Hundred Illustratiens. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


WALLACE’S MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 
THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 
Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narra- 
tive of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By 
Atrrep Russet Wartace, Author of “Travels on 
the Amazon and Rio Negro,” “‘ Palm Trees of the 
Amazon,” &c. 
gant Dlustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


KATHLEEN, 


A Novel. By the Author of “ Raymond's Heroine.” 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


BARNES’'S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. 
NOTES, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, anv PRAC- 
TICAL, ON THE BOOK OF PSALMS. By At- 
nert Barnes, Author of “ Notes on the New Testa- 
ment,” “* Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity,” 
&c., &c. Complete in Three Volumes. Vols. IJ. and 
III. just ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 


BREAKING A BUTTERFLY; 
OR, BLANCHE ELLERSLIE’S ENDING. By the 
Author of “ Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown,” 
“* Brakespeare,” ‘‘Sans Merci,” ‘‘ Maurice Dering,” 
&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


SCOTT'S FISHING-BOOK. 


FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Genro | 


C. Scorr. With 170 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
50, 


GUICCIOLI'S LORD BYRON. 
MY RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON; and 
Those of Eye-Witnesses of his Life. By the Countess 
Gutcorot. Translated by Hubert E. H. Jerningham. 
With Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


LEVER'S THAT BOY OF NORCOTT'S. 


THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. By Cuas. Lever, | 


Author of “The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly,” 
“ Barrington,” “ Maurice Tiernay,” “The Daltons,” 
‘Charles O'Malley,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 
HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 


through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- | 


tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russi eumark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1868. By W. Pewsroxe Ferrier. 
Revised Baltion : Seventh Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK. 

HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK ; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “Harper's Hand-Book for 
Travellers." By W. Pemproxe Feremer. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of 
the different Languages. Square 16mo, Flexible 
Cloth, $1 50. 


WHYMPER’S ALASKA. 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN THE TERRI- 
TORY OF ALASKA, formerly Russian America— 
now Ceded to the United States—and in various 
other parts of the North Pacific. By Frepertox 
Waymrse. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 





v2 Hanrer & Brorrens will send any of the above 
books ees United 
Slates, on receipt of the price. 


With Ten Maps and Fifty-one ele- | 


LA? AND CHILDREN’S DEPART- 


MENT. 
JAMES McCREERY & CoO. 
Have now in stock an Elegant Assortment of 
WALKING SUITS IN SILKS, POPLINS, MO- 
HAIRS, AND OTHER DE- 
SIRABLE MATERIALS. 
| LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
UNDER LINEN, MORNING 
WRAPPERS, EMBROIDER- 
ED ROBES. 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES, Complete; also 
WEDDING OUTFITS. 
DRESSMAKING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
Special Attention is called to our Corset Department. 
A FULL LINE OF FRENCH WOVEN CORSETS, 
from 85c. to $8 per pair. 
BROADWAY anv 11TH STREET. 





The Healthiest of us are lable to ob- 
structions in the bowels. Don’t neglect them. It is 
not necessary to outrage the palate with nauseous 
drugs in such cases. The most effective laxative 
known is Tarrant’s Errervescent Seurzer Arrnt- 
ENT, and it is also the most agreeable. Its operation 
is soothing, cooling, painless. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
PLENDID BARGAINS from the LATE 
AUCTIONS, in Bombazines, Tamise, Parisienres, 

| Crepe Cloths, Challies, Iron Grenadines, French O-- 
andies and Lawns. Also, LINEN LAWNS, all New 
} signs; BLACK SILKS, Black Alpacas and Poplin 
| Alpacas, Traveling Dress Guods in select shades. ee 
| ond Mourning Goods, choice styles, at popular prices. 
| N. B.—Real STEEL PONGEES, 2c. per yard—just 
half price. JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, No. 
| 
| 








551 Broapway, between Spring and Prince Streets. 














\ \ 7 ANTED—AGENTS—to sell the AMER- 

ICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price $25. The 
simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducements to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CoO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 





SHEARS AND SCISSORS, 


} MANUFACTURED BY 


| HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., New York. 





manship. With Safety Lock Rivets. Firm and True. 
Edged with the Finest Steel. 

Sent by Mail, post free, on receipt of price, as fi/l- 
lows: 


| 
| Elegant in form, and of superior material and work- 
| 


LADIES’ ORDINARY SIZE.......... $1 00 
WITH LARGE HANDLES........... 150 


SOLD EVERY WHERE. 


TOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT, 
unlike the remedies that live but for a day, has 
now been before the public for over a quarter of a 
century, effecting cures in the most hopeless cases of 
old sores, cancers, and ulcers. 





HaARPERS PERIODICALS | 


TERMS FOR 1869. 





Harper's Weexty, One Year...... 4 00 
Hazrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Macazinz, Harper's Weex ty, and Harper's 
Bazagz, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinz, WEex1.y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every; Club of Five 
| Sunssortwers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 
| The Postage within the United States is for the 
| Macazrne 24 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
| 20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. . 

The Volumes of the Macazrne commence with the 


Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 


no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexry commence with the 
year. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mai!, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broturnrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Macazrve, the Weexry, or the 
Bazak, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. "When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 


Trnms ror Apvertistne 1x Harper's Pestonroats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250 ; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 















































































In a youth they met and Alas! 
*Tw 


loved. as love at first sight. 


loved. 


FACETLE. 

Tur Paris chop heise know how to deal with 
kleptomaniacs. Not long since an elegantly-dressed 
lady entered a fashionable lace store, and asked to 
look at Valenciennes laces. The patterns shown ap- 
peared te her too coarse and heavy, and she left with- 
out perchasing, but uot without carrying any thing 
away. The vigilant eye of the clerk detected her slip- 
ping a piece of lace under her cloak. She had scarce- 
» returned home when a messenger arrived with a 
little package and the following note: 

“Madam,—We are afraid that the twelve yards of 
lace you selected to-day in our store will not be enough 
to trim your dress, and therefore take the liberty of 
sending you another piece of the same pattern, with 
the bill for both. Please send word by the bearer 
whetlier you will take it.” 

It is needless to add that the lady took the lace and 
paid the bil!, only too happy at having to deal with a 
man of sense. 

sdiievenebieaieraitiietiiiinjatiesaie 

Adam was the only man who never tantalized his 

wife about “‘the way mother used to cook.” 


Talk not to me of a prancing steed, 
But bring out my Velocipede ; 

No rearing, troublesome charger he— 
A safe rantoon's the nag for me. 


No curb will you need, no whip, no spur, 
As onward over the ground you whirr; 
And, though you mayn't feel 'ossy indeed, 
You're happier on your Velocipede. 


No by-laws stop the velocipede’s way, 

No barriers hinder, no turnpikes stay ; 

And e’en as you ran you may ride and read— 
So trot out your Velocipede. 


Leave it alone on a rainy day, 

"Twill make no hole in your corn and hay; 
The cheapest hack both to buy and feed 

Is a free, untax’d Velocipede. 


Then sigh no more for a four-in-hand, 
But come with me and “witch” the land— 
To borrow a trite Shaksperianism— 
“With noble” Velocipedestrianism. 


ULL LLL, 


IVAN 












Children, and there is eo Fizz.” 





upon his suit. 
They met again. 


HA 





stern parents frowned 
Years rolled away. 
Once more they 


long years rolled on. 
a third time met. 


‘*My dear,” said good, unsuspicions Mrs. Howard, 
“IT think Mory is in a decline.” 

“In a what ?” inquired the startled but 
husband. | 

“A decline, my dear—in a decline. You were far | 
too stern with her in regard to that little affair with 
Mr. Young. Girls’ hearts, my dear, are not like those | 
of great rough boys; they are fragile things, my love, 
very fragile. Now I have noticed that Mary acts very 
queerly; she eats nothing but peaches, or canned 
quinces, or something of that sort; and to-day, unob- 
served by her, I was watching her singular move- 
ments; a epasm of pain crossed her features, she 
stopped in her walk, and clutched her hand over the 
region of her heart, and sighed, my dear—sighed as 
if her heart was breaking,” said the lady. 

“Sighed, did she, and groaned? Umph! Ain't you 
old enough yet to tell the difference between a break- 
ing heart and a spell of the colic?” 


unromantic | 





A Framuve Yours—Burns in his boyhood. 
: PM Tei 





In the Common Council of Janesville the question 
of ordinances relating to dogs was under discussion, 
when the records were referred to, and one was found 
to read, ‘‘ All dogs to be muzzled or shot, except dogs 
from the eountry in on business.” 

SRE REEE EF 22S WTS 

Some little time since a young gentleman of serious 
turn, but scarcely au fait in the matter of literature, 
called at a book-store in the city of Syracuse to make 
a purchase. After taking a deliberate and satisfactory | 
survey of the well-stocked shelves he beckoned to a 
clerk, and pointing to a volume before them, remark- 
ed: “I've looked over all your books, but don’t see 
any thing I care to buy, unless it be that book on holy 
games, which I think would suit.” 

The volume proved to be * Hoyle on Games.’ 

ct janishelibapanipeonfuctti 

Dubuque has a precocious student of astronomy, 
who, under examination, gave the following astonish- 
ing answer to the question, ‘‘ What is the Milky Way ?” 

“The Milky Way is a collection of white clouds in | 
the sky, called the trade-winds or the aurora borealis.” | 


reper 














Younc GENTLEMAN oF THE PeRiop. “ What is the Supper like Down Stairs?” 
Younc. Lapy or tHe Dirro. “Oh, a very Shabby 


A lock of hair from a young woman's head is often | 
a key to a young man’s heart. | 


CITY 
Tia 
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ir! The Fowl is Cut Up for us like 


RPER'S BAZAR. 


But it was not to be. Again 
Then they 

She wore an 

“ugly,” yet how beautiful ! 


| (The 
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A little five-year-old boy was being instructed in 
morals by his mother. The old lady told him that all 
such terms as “by golly !" * by Jingo !" “by thunder !" 
etc., were only minced oaths, and but little better than 
any other profanity. In fact, she said, he could tell 
a profane oath by the prefix ‘by"—all such were 


oaths. 
‘‘Well then, mother,” said the little hopeful, ‘‘there’s 
a big oath in the newspapers—‘ By Telegra ho” 

The old lady gave it up, and the boy is bewildered 
on morals, 


te 
Wilson, the celebrated vocalist, was upset one day 
in his carriage near Edinburgh. A Scotch paper, after 
recording the accident, said, ‘‘ We are happy to state 
that he was able to appear the following evening in 
three pieces |" 
Peer ier" aneaieraee 3 O 

An old lady, who was in the habit of declaring after 
the occurrence of an unusual event that she had pre- 
dicted it, was one day very nicely sold by her worth 
spouse, who had got tired of hes continual’ I tok 
you so.” 

Rushing into the house, breathless with excitement, 
he dropped into his chair, elevated his hands, an 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, wife, wife—what—what—what do you 





Strange perversity! He so shy 
and she so coy! Another thirteen 
ears have passed, but now at 
length they understand each other. 
Their troth is plighted, and the 
happy day is name Joy! joy!! 


A WART’S LAMENT. 


celebrated Dr. Nelaton has recently removed a wart 
from Madame Patti's head.) 


Oh, cruel Doctor Nelaton ! 
Receive my malediction: 

May all the warts 'gainst you combine 
In one supreme infliction! 


If you'd been me, I feel quite sure 
You'd have struggled for the place; 

For who would willingly retire 
When close to la Patti's face? 


You laugh at me, and simply say 
You only did your duty; 

You could not see that ives quite 
Compatible with beauty. 








A New Orleans wife-beater, confronted in court 
with the swollen and infil d « t of his 





— was asked by the judge what he had to say about 
that. 
“Why, that’s erysipelas; it’s an hereditary com- 
plaint in my family,” was the response. 
neal Dy Gi OE ES TNE 

The most consummate coolness that we have heard 
of was that of the steerage passenger asleep in a raging 
storm. 

‘*Wake up,” cried one of his comrades, ‘the ship is 
sinking |" 

“Well, what is the use of waking, then?” he an- 
swered, as. he turned over for another nap. 
— 

Not long ago, in one of our New England towns, a 
woman entered a probate office with four little “* hope- 
fuls,” and with a countenance that would do justice to 
hard days commenced her truly affecting. appeal: 
* Please your Honor, my husband died detested, and 
left four little infidel children, and appointed me ex- 
ecutioner, and I pray your lordship will allow me to 
execute the deed.” 

Reka aes 

An ambitious gentleman in Connecticut appeals, 

over his own signature, ‘‘Too the meckanics and la- 


| boring men of my native town, I will reprizint you 


in the Stait ascembice irrispectif of pollytics, relijion, 
or eddicashun.” 


/ 
/ 
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think? The old brindle cow has gone and ate up our 
grindstone !" 

| . The old lady was ready, and hardly waiting to hear 
| the last word, she broke out at the top of her lunge: 
| “T told you so! Itold youso! You ahengs would let 

it stand out of doors!” 
caveshsesinanlcaeipnasNahalpadainen 
Wiiineé Prisoner—A man locked in slumber. 


—<<<——_———____— 


A Spanish priest once, exhorting the soldiers to 
fight like lions, added, in the ardor of his enthusiasm, 
“Reflect, my children, that whosoever falls to-day 
sups to-night in Paradise.” 

hunders of applause followed the sentiment. The 
fight began, the ranks wavered, and the priest took to 
his heels, when a soldier, stopping him, reproachfally 
referred to the promised supper in Paradise. 

“True, my son, true,” sad the priest, ‘* but I never 
take supper.” 

An eminent artist lately painted a snow-storm so 
naturally that he caught a bad cold by sitting too 
near it with his coat off. 

siisciasmeehcatahtlinaes 

A humorous old man fell in with an ignorant and 
rather inypertinent young convert, who proceeded to 
inform the old gentleman, in very positive terms, that 
he could never reach heaven unless he was born again, 
and. added: ‘‘I have experienced that change, and 
now feel no anxiety,’ 

‘‘And have you been born again?” said his com- 
panion, musingly. 

“Yes, I trust Lnave.” 

“Well,” said the old gentleman, eying him attent- 
ively, ‘I don’t think it would hurt you to be born 
once more !" 

A WELL-KNOWN Fre.p-Orricen—A kernel of corn. 
—— 

**Ma, has Aunty Jane got bees in her mouth ?" 

**No, my son; why do you ask such a question ?” 

‘Because I heard Mr. Briggs tell her that he would 
take the honey from her lips ; and he was so long 
about it I wondered he didn’t get stung.” 


—— 





A Morro vor Frauputent Banxrupts—“ The best 

way to succeed is to fail.” 
~~ 

Tasirs Dirrer.—The dinner-table fills you; the 
gambling-table empties you; the multiplication-table 
enables you to make many a ood figure. 

ocnaicsenisdgabtitiibditaeinartios 

Why is fashionable society like a warming-pan ?— 

Because it is highly polished, but very hollow. 


—omnesniieiailipooenscihiiins 

Don't take too much interest in the affairs of your 
neighbors. Six per cent. will do. 

SEN PEN 2 

In thirty-one words how many “thats” can be gram- 
matically inserted ?—Fourteen: He said that that that 
that man said was not that that that one should say, 
but that that that that man said was that that that 
man should not say. That reminds us of the ogy | 
“says” and “saids:” Mr, B——, did you say or di 
you not.say what I said you said? because C—— said 
you said you said you never did say what I said you 
said. Now if you did say that you did not say what I 
said you said, then what did you say? 








Tue Vessets most 1s Demanp at WasHINcTOn— 
Clerkships. 





aclade hindi 
Nore ror Dutt Prorte—B sharp. 
—_— 

What is the difference between a carriage-wheel 
and a carriage-horse?—-One goes better when it is 
tired—the other don’t. 

—— 

How a BaLioon Ascent sHouLp nx Desortwen—In 

inflated language. 
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FOLLY. 


We dare not Tell how we have been Let into the Secret, but this is positively the latest Fashionable 


Monstrosi 


ty from Paris. 











